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Neutrahty—A Ballade of Age. 


NEUTRALITY. 
(Sept. 1914.) 


Dear Christ! That man must haye a 
heart of stone 
Who could unmoved look on this 
world today, 
Where valiant little Belgium stands 
at bay, 
Outraged, besieged in battles not her 
own, 
Save as her plighted word is hers alone; 
The Huns let loose on her to burn and 
slay, 
Like baffled, angry beasts kept from 
their prey, 
Seeking revenge on cottage and on 
throne! 


Thou bad’st us love our foes, shall we 
forgive 
Another’s wrongs? Women and chil- 
dren cry 
To Heaven for help against the 
German horde; 
Shall they defile the Temples and yet 
live— 
Temples not made with hands— 
while we stand by, 
Our swords half-drawn to fight? 
How long, O Lord! 
Lilla Cabot Perry. 


THE MARCH. 


I heard a voice that cried, ‘‘Make way 
for those who died!” 

And all the colored crowd like ghosts at 
morning fled; 

And down the waiting road, rank 
after rank there strode, 

In mute and measured march a hundred 
thousand dead. 

A hundred thousand dead, with firm 
and noiseless tread, 

All shadowy-gray yet solid, with faces 
gray and ghast, 

And by the house they went, and all 
their brows were bent 

Straight forward; and they passed, and 
passed, and passed, and passed. 


But O there came a place, and O there 
came a face, 


That clenched my heart to see it, and 
sudden turned my way; 

And in the face that turned I saw two 
eyes that burned, 

Never-forgotten eyes, and they had 
things to say. 


Like desolate stars they shone one 
moment, and were gone, 

And I sank down and put my arms 
across my head, 

And felt them moving past, nor looked 
to see the last, 

In steady silent march, our hundred 
thousand dead. 

J.C. Squire. 
The New Statesman. 


A BALLADE OF AGE. 


As I went over the fields today 

Spring came tripping across my way 

With cherub face and laughing eyes, 

Full of a sweet and glad surprise, 

Lilting a song of youth and love 

That shamed the birds in the greening 
grove— 

Yet somehow my thoughts were far 
away 

With the long dead roses of yesterday. 


The rose will blow when the Spring is 
sped 

And May in the lap of June lies dead; 

The birds will sing in the greenwood 
tree ; 

Of the golden glory that is to be 

When the long day swoons in the warm 
sunlight, 

And dies in the cool embrace of night— 

But I know that my heart will steal 
away 

To the mouldering roses of yesterday. 


What to me is the Summer’s pride, 

Or Spring’s young verdure, daisy-pied? 
Winter is in my bones and hair, 

Dead leaves are round me everywhere. 
I am crinkled up like a withered bough, 
And the years lie heavy upon my brow— 
O! I long for rest in the goodly clay 
With the dear dead roses of yesterday. 

Hugh A. MacCartan. 
The New Witness. 











I. 
Tur Beer Suop. 


‘*War is good for business, Madame?”’ 
I remarked, as I put down the price of 
my glass of beer upon the zinc counter 
and looked around me. A sea of bearded 
faces filled the room, and above them 
hung a bluish cloud of tobacco smoke 
to which every man made an intermit- 
tent contribution. The smoke ascended 
in spirals, jets, rings, and funnels, ac- 
cording to the idiosyncrasy of the smoker, 
and at varying altitudes, according 
to the force with which his lungs had pro- 
pelled them, these tributaries lost their 
volume and individuality and were 
merged in a common vapor which hung 
about the room till it lost itself in cob- 
webs among the corners. From a point 
of vantage behind the door a Poilu drew 
in his lungs like a patient under thesteth- 
oscope, and with his eyes upon the ceil- 
ing, emitted a long jet of smokeinto the 
diaphanous cloud above, watching its 
progress with lazy satisfaction. He was 
notable in that he was smoking a cigar- 
ette. All the others were pulling upon 
quenaupes. The pipe has come into its 
own again in the trenches, but under an 
alias—for if you talk to an infantryman 
about his ‘‘pipe”’ he will think you are 
mistaking him for an artilleryman, and 
that you wish to discuss the merits of 
the ‘‘120,’’ which requires a sub-sec- 
tion of ten men to ‘“‘smoke’’ it. As each 
man sucked at the stem, emitting sounds 
like the popping of a cork, he contrib- 
uted to the hum of conversation, which 
was as thick as the smoke and not less 
confusing. The ‘‘Pantruchards”’ talked 
incessantly in that opulent Parisian 
vocabulary in which is fused as in a 
crucible the expressive slang of boule- 

*In this article Professor Morgan records 
his impressions d @ recent tour of the 
French Front as the guest of the Ministere de 


la Guerre.—Editor, Nineteenth Century and 
After. 
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vards, slums, markets, music-halls, 
and thieves’ kitchens. The gars des 
champs—always excepting the little 
black. men from Provence—were, as is 
the way with husbandmen, more eco- 
nomical of speech, and when they spoke 
at all they reduced every dissyllable to 
a monosyllable so that ‘‘bien’’ became 
“ben,” ‘‘ici’? was attenuated to ‘“‘ic,’”’ 
‘‘depuis” became ‘‘d’puis,” and the 
monosyllable ‘‘il’” was shorn of its con- 
sonant. And the men from Brittany 
and Anjou and the “‘landes”’ each con- 
tributed some provincialism. This un- 
couth vocabulary was further enriched 
by the vernacular of the trenches, that 
professional dialect which, in the variety 
of its synonyms and the originality of 
its metaphors, is, to an untutored mind, 
quite one of the most disconcerting re- 
sults of tha War. The confusion of 
tongues in that dizzy room reminded me 
of the Day of Pentecost. 

Madame did not answer my question 
at once, for at that moment a sapper of 
the genie cannoned against me with a 
‘*Pardon, M’sieu’,” under the impact of 
a tidal movement of more Poilus from 
the door which, transmitted from one 
man to another, spent itself against the 
breakwater of the counter; its force had 
been somewhat broken by a beer-bar- 
rel on which sat aninfantryman thought- 
fully tapping the spigot with his pipe. 
‘Un moment, mes enfants,” said Ma- 
dame maternally as they put down 
their sous upon the counter and all clam- 
ored at once. I watched her brisk and 
cheerful execution of their orders. Hav- 
ing wiped away the eccentric circles left 
by a dozen beerglasses upon the counter, 
she at length turned to me. 

‘Pour les affaires?’’ she said, repeat- 
ing the last words of my question like 
an antiphon. ‘‘Ah! non! M’sieu’! v’la!’”’ 
and she pointed to a placard on the 
wall. 
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I looked over the shoulder of a beard- 
ed artilleryman whose head was thrown 
back in a hopeful effort to liquefy ether 
from a glass which he had gradually 
tilted from the horizontal to the vertical. 
After all, when your Army pay is one 
sou a day you have to make a glass of 
beer go a mighty long way. And look- 
ing over his shoulder I read the announce- 
ment: 

C’est interdit de vendre les vivres 
et les boissons dans la zone des armées 
excepté au prix fixe. 

There followed a schedule of what the 
Army authorities considered a just price. 
I noticed that spirits did not figure 
therein. 

“Ah!” I said, “that’s why you 
ecouldn’t serve me with cognac just 
now, Madame?” 

“Oui, M’sieu’! c’est défendu.” 

At that moment the artilleryman, who 
had put down his empty glass and was 
wiping the froth from his mustache, 
caught my eye and nodded amicably. 


“It’s only in the trenches one can 
get the ‘water for the eyes,’ M’sieu’. 
When we stand to in the morning. That 


is all! And here in billets it’s all beer 
and no skittles.” 

“Tt’s better to be in billets than in 
the trenches,” I said by way of a con- 
versational platitude. I had been in the 
fire-trenches on a hill in Champagne that 
morning, and I had found it distinctly 
“unhealthy.” 

‘“‘Peut-atre,”’ he said doubtfully. ‘‘As 
for me, being in billets gives me the 
cockroach.”’* 

“And why?” 

‘‘Because there are no Boches here.” 

“*You like the Boche?”’ 

‘‘A ma fagon, yes,” he said. ‘‘You 
see, it’s like this. I am a crapouilloteur 
and I have two trench-mortars to my 
battery. It’s a soft job—no fatigues, no 
sentry-go. You just wait until the Boche 
lobs one over and then you send him 


*“ Avoir le cafard”’ is the — soldier’ s 
equivalent of ‘to get the hum 
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two in return. My little toad* is very 
venomous. But here there is nothing 
to do but drink and play manillon. Yes, 
I miss the Boches.” 

This was a new and variant reading of 
the text which exhorts you to love your 
enemy. Still, it was not so surprising 
after all. For one thing, every Poilu I 
have met in billets, every blew I have 
encountered at the dépédts, wants to be 
in the trenches. For another—explain 
it how you will—every soldier in time 
learns to love his enemy. As a husband 
loves a contentious wife and the captain 
of a ‘‘tramp”’ loves the tedious sea, so a 
soldier dotes upon his enemy, though 
like them he dissembles his love with 
many asperities. Doubtless, these sin- 
ister affections have their root in what 
psychologists would call ‘association of 
ideas.”’ If you get sufficiently used to a 
thing you must end by becoming at- 
tached to it. Husbands and wives have 
been known to pursue conjugal feuds 
with such ardor as to find separation 
even more insupportable than union. 
And the Poilu has got so used to the 
Boche as to become quite fond of him. 
This, of course, is not in the least in- 
compatible with a disinterested desire 
to put his “‘tooth-pick’’t into him or 
to give him ‘“‘coffee.”{ I knew also 
that the Potlu studies the Boche with 
the passionate affection of an entomol- 
ogist for a butterfly which he desires to 
add to his collection with the aid of a 
bottle of camphor and a large pin. The 
regimental newspapers—quite the most 
remarkable literary efflorescence of 
trench warfare—are full of jeux d’esprit 
—poems, fables, satires, ethnological 
dissertations—all betraying an insa- 
tiable curiosity in the pathological study 
of the Hun. It was obvious that my 
artilleryman shared this intelligent in- 
terest. I therefore put down four sous 


*A trench-mortar, from its squat and stunted 
appearance, is called a crapouillot. 
‘Cure-dents,” the French soldier’s name 
for the bayonet. 
tTh e machine-gun is known in the trenches 
as the ‘‘moulin a cafe. 
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on the counter and ordered two more 
glasses of beer, one of which I surrep- 
titiously pushed towards him with a 
precatory ‘'S’il vous plait.”” It may have 
been a breach of some anti-treating 
regulation; if so, he magnanimously 
overlooked it, and carrying our glasses 
we nudged our way to a corner of the 
room and there sat down upon a barrel 
with our feet in the sawdust. 

‘“‘T suppose you get used to the Boche 
—that is why you miss him,’ I said en- 
couragingly, as he held up his glass with 
an ‘‘A vous, M’sieu’.”’ 

“‘Parbleu! e’est l’habitude! I had a 
pal (un copain) who has never been the 
same man since he killed a certain 
Boche.”’ 

‘Indeed, you astonish me. You mean 
he regretted it? He had ‘cold feet’?”’ 

“The feet cold! What is it that it 
is that, M’sieu’?”’ 

“TI mean he had no stomach for 
fighting? ’’ 

‘Ah, pardon. You mean what we call 
‘having the jingles.’ But no. On the 
contrary. He had killed more Boches 
than any man in the battalion. He was 
a perroquet.”’ ‘‘Perroquet” is trench 
vernacular for a sniper. 

“‘Why, then?” 

‘Well, it was like this. The Boches 
had a perroquet also who sniped our 
men continually at about 300 mdtres. 
You put your head up over the parapet 
and pouf! it was time to send for the 
packet-boat,* if you were not dead al- 
ready. We combed out every tree with 
the coffee-machine, and I blew up a 
likely-looking stump with my little 
toad, but we never found him. So one 
morning the colonel of the battalion 
told my pal—his name was Jules—to go 
and find a place behind the tranchée de 
doublement—there were a lot of pol- 
larded willows about—and to stay there 
and watch for him. And every morning 
my pal legged up a tree and lay there 
among the withies, and with his gun 


*Trench slang for the ambulance. 
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sighted for 400 matres he waited for the 
Boche. He had a soft job—what we 
call avait le filon*—and he got to like it 
very much. He picked off quite a lot 
of Boches in their trenches, but he never 
found the sniper. And there he was, 
studying the country every day as if 
it was one of those children’s pictures 
which say ‘Puzzle: find the woodman.’ 
But he could never find him. He was 
looking for the Boche and the Boche 
was looking for him. And when he came 
back to the trenches he only talked of 
two things—his wife in Picardy and the 
Boche. Of the two I think he loved the 
Boche most—you know one always loves 
what one hasn’t got, isin not so, M’sieu’? 
And he wanted that Boche very badly. 
He used to talk about him to me~—oh! 
interminably. Was he big and fair, 
like most of them, and did he stink— 
you know how they stink, M’sieu’! I 
suppose it’s because they drink so 
much—and had he a flat skull at the 
back? Youcan always tell a ‘Pruscot’ 
by the back of his head just as you 
can tell a Jew by his heels. Or was he 
short and dark? And had he a wife 
and children, or was he a garcon? 
And did I think his name was Miller, or 
Schmidt, or Meyer? We ourselves 
always called him Fritz. Until at last 
I said: ‘Go on, you and your Boche. 
C’est ennuyeux.’ But all the time he 
wanted to kill him—oh yes, very much 
—as much as I wanted to kill the 
Boche with the Minnenwerfer who 
used to lob things over at my crapouillot. 
So one morning Jules arranged a little 
ruse. A gars was to put a képi on a 
‘tooth-pick’ and trot it up and down 
the trenches, just popping it up above 
the parapet and down again like a jack- 
in-the-box, and Jules was to watch 
from his nest in the willow-tree. It 
worked like a charm. There was 4 
wind blowing that morning, my Em- 
peror! there was, and Jules had to 


*This might be freely translated “a bit of 
all right.” y 
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shift his wind-gauge half a division. 
I suppose the wind and the bobbing of 
that képi made the Boche a little care- 
less. He put his head out of a tree 
stump we'd never so much as looked at; 
it was so bare of leaves. He must 
have been a small man, after all. ‘Crack!’ 
and he fell flop like a pheasant. You 
have got to shoot your birds sitting 
when you are hunting men, is it not so? 
And when Jules came back we all 
slapped him on the back and the cap- 
tain gave him a franc to get half-a- 
pint of pinard. He was very pleased 
with himself at first, was Jules. But 
after a while he began to get very 
triste. He wouldn’t take a hand at 
eards in guitouwne,* he did nothing but 
sit and smoke his pipe, and never spoke 
a word. Oh, he had the cockroach 
very badly. And none of us knew 
why. And one day I found it out. He 
wanted Fritz. He was like a widower.” 

‘“‘Widowers have sometimes found 
consolation in a new attachment,” I 
remarked, pensively. 

“Yes! That was what cured him. 
The Boches put up another sniper. 
After that he picked up a bit. Still, 
you know, M’sieu’, one never really 
gets over a first bereavement, is it not 
so?” 

A loud brazen clangor rose above the 
tumult of voices in the room; it was the 
sound of a bell somewhere outside. 
There was a general shuffling of feet. 
“Tt’s the signal to be back in billets; 
we have always to be indoors by seven 
o’clock,”’ said the artilleryman as he 
rose and tapped the ashes out of his 
pipe. Men hastily inverted their 
glasses and having drained them to the 
last drop placed them upon the counter. 
“Bon soir, Madame!’ ‘Bon soir, mes 
enfants, dormez bien!” said Madame 
collectively, fatigued but cheerful. 
They swarmed out of the room like 
peas tumbled out of a bushel. The 
next moment it was empty. 

*A dug-out. 
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As I strolled out into the darkened 
streets I met my friend, Captain ——, 
of the état-major. | 

“‘Where have you been, mon ami? 
The driver’s got that carburettor put 
right at last and we’ve been looking for 
you everywhere. You know we've 
stil! got to get to Chateau-Thierry, and 
they change the password at mid- 
night.”’ 

“T’ve been listening to a new sermon 
on an old text,” I replied, mysteriously. 
“By the way, captain, I hope all your 
brave Poilus love the enemy?” 

He was a quick-witted Breton, and 
smiled. ‘‘Oh yes, & leur fagon,’’ he 
said. ‘In fact they love him so much 
they’re dying to meet him.” 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘So I’ve dis- 
covered. By the way, which of the 
pays of France produces the best 
soldiers? Picardy? Burgundy?” 

“Cela dépend,” said the captain, 
meditatively. 

“Ah! you mean it depends on the 
particular service. The marines, for 
example? Brittany, I suppose.’ 

‘*Without doubt.” 

“And the artillery?” 

“Brittany.” 

“Really, I didn’t know that,’ I 
confessed. ‘‘And the cavalry?” 

“Brittany.” 

‘What about the infantry?” 

“Brittany.” 

“‘And the genie?” 

“Brittany.” 

Then I understood. Every province 
of France produces nothing but the 
best. 

IT. 


Tue City or Souttrupe. 


It sits astride the river which divides 
it into two unequal parts. The French 
hold the city; the enemy invest the 
suburbs. Between these two forces 
every foot of ground is contested with 
bloody tenacity and more lives are lost 
in disputing a garden-plot, a suburban 
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villa, a factory-yard, than went to 
determine the fate of Europe at Water- 
loo, the fortunes of a dynasty, or the 
claims to a great palatinate. As we 
entered the city and left behind us the 
warm woodlands where the ash was 
already in bud and the catkins drooped 
like caterpillars upon the hazels, I was 
conscious of a certain chill which was 
the more unaccountable as the sun was 
high in the heavens and we had ex- 
changed the uplands for the low-lying 
plain. A vague pérplexity also pos- 
sessed me to such an extent as to amount 
to a feeling of deep depression, and 
yet I had never felt better than when 
I rose that morning at Chateau-Thierry 
and paid my addition. There seemed 
something strange and oppressive about 
the city which we were entering. 
I noticed that our three cars had re- 
adjusted their relative distances and 
were now keeping studiously apart. 

As the cars slowed down and we got 
out I looked around me. Grass was 
growing in the streets, the lamp-posts 
were red with rust, the houses and shops 
were shuttered, the avenue of poplars 
was deserted, and from a thousand 
chimneys not one wisp of smoke ap- 
peared. My companion and I ex- 
changed looks and the same thought 
sprang simultaneously to our lips. 
“‘There’s not a living soul here,’ he 
said, ‘“‘it reminds me of the Pyramids 
at moonlight. Uncanny, isn’t it?’ 
The other cars had also stopped and the 
chief of our party, a French staff- 
officer, took counsel with another. 
They studied a military chart of the 
city and its suburbs. ‘‘We had better 
split up,” he said at length. ‘‘Captain 
G—— and myself will go first, and you 
and B—— can follow at—well, we'll 
say a hundred métres’ distance. Don’t 
lose sight of us, whatever you do.”’ 

“But why a hundred métres?” I 
said to my companion in some perplex- 
ity, as we advanced in this extended 
order. 
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“To spite the Boches,’”’ he repiied 
encouragingly. ‘Fifty métres mighi 
be enough, but a hundred gives us a 
margin of error. At that distance the 
same shell hasn’t the ghost of a chance 
of bagging both parties of us. D’you 
know, they’ve dropped more shells on 
this place than you people expended 
during the whole of your South African 
War? Look at that! Quaint, isn’t 
it?” 

I looked down the street and saw a 
huge magasin with the whole of the 
front blown out. On each floor sump- 
tuous suites of furniture were exposed 
to view, and on the top story under 
a@ trellis-work of open rafters was a 
bed, discolored by the rain, with bed- 
clothes tumbled as though the sleeper 
had been summoned to hasty flight. 
As we progressed further we saw similar 
things and uncouth; a piano with the 
keyboard open and a sheet of music 
awaiting some player who might never 
return, a table laid for a meal which the 
household would never eat, an épicerie 
stocked with comestibles which no one 
might ever buy, an outfitter’s in which 
the well-groomed dummies were al- 
ready turning to scarecrows under the 
wind and rain and becoming almost 
obscene. It was as though some 
Angel had come in the night and 
bade the whole population arise and 
flee, taking no thought for the morrow. 

“Phew!” said my companion, as 
though anxious to dispel the gloomy 
thoughts which obsessed us, ‘‘there’ll 
be some bankrupt stock here after the 
War, what? Hulloa! what is it? Oh, 
all right!’ The chief of our party had 
signaled to us to follow him in a détour 
to the left of the bridge as we approached 
the river. We descended some steps 
and crossed by a trestle-bridge thrown 
from bank to bank some ten feet below 
the level of the stone bridge and 
screened by huge tarpaulins which 
hung from the stone parapets and 
lapped the river as it raced past. Our 
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leader waited for us on the other bank. 

‘The stone bridge is commanded by 
a German mitrailleuse,”’ he said, by 
way of explanation. The next mo- 
ment we came to a turning. Here 
stood a signboard on which was painted 
the exhortation: 


En vue. Défense de passer! 


It looked as simple and innocuous as 
a municipal intimation to motorists 
not to exceed the speed limit. ‘‘ Don’t 
go past there,’’ exclaimed our leader, 
sinking his voice. ‘‘A German mi- 
trailleuse commands that street.”” We 
made another détour and passed another 
street which from side to side had been 
converted into a thicket of barbed wire. 
On the opposite side was a factory-yard 
and at our very feet was a flight of 
steps leading down into the very bowels 
of the earth. 

‘*Ah! the boyau!’”’* said the Comte. 
‘““Now we know our way. But we’ll 
have a look at the cathedral first.’ 

We retraced our steps through the 
stealthy city. Now and again the 
sound of our footfalls echoing in the 
empty street brought a head out of a 
cellar-trap at our feet and a Poilu, 
blinking like a rat peeping out of a 
drain, grinned amicably as we passed. 

““You see we only keep a few men in 
the fire-trenches,”’ said my companion. 
““They’re most of them kept back here 
in reserve. There are thousands of 
them under our feet, though you 
wouldn’t think it. Very quiet now, 
isn’t it?” It was. But it seemed to 
me like the lowering calm which pre- 
cedes a storm. 

We came out upon the square. A 
beetling cliff of weathered stone, gray 
as lichen, towered above the houses, 
and a cloud of rooks, perched upon its 
broken pinnacles, rose in alarm at the 
unwonted sight of men below and 
circled high above us with hoarse 
cries. It was the cathedral. We skirt- 


*Communication-trench. 
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ed the apse and entering a small door 
on the south side we found ourselves in 
the sacristy. A low murmur reached 
us; it was the first sound of a human 
voice in all this vast solitude. It was 
the curé of the cathedral celebrating 
Mass in his cope of green and silver 
before a congregation of half-a-dozen 
officers and a few pale-faced women in 
black. They sat against the wall with 
the rigidity of statuary and lowered 
their eyes as quickly as they had raised 
them. Hastily uncovering our heads, 
we passed through the sacristy and 
gained the transept. It was one of 
those apsidal transepts which betray 
some lingering traces of the Roman 
basilica, and above its aisles rose a 
gallery with an ogival vault, surmounted 
by a triforium which was crowned with 
a lofted clerestory. Confessional boxes 
of dark oak surrounded the semi- 
circle. They were empty. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur le prédicateur,’’ ‘Monsieur 
l’abbé,” ‘‘Messieurs les chanoines’’— 
where were they? Perhaps they” were 
with the colors, perhaps they were 
ministering to the exiles far behind the 
lines; perhaps they were dead. But 
the quiet beauty of this transept, its 
exquisite purity of outline, the sim- 
plicity of its piers, the salience of its 
mouldings, the bold relief of its capitals, 
left upon one’s mind an inexpressible 
feeling of fortitude and calm. It had 
the severe chastity of Early English, 
and as yet it had escaped every assault. 
From its vantage-point we looked out 
upon the nave. Some mighty shell 
had crashed through one of the bays on 
the north side, carrying the clerestory 
and triforium with it, shattering the 
flying buttresses, and so shivering the 
glass in the windows of the aisle as to 
leave nothing upon the leads but an 
ivy-leaf tracery of innumerable splinters. 
Upon the floor lay a quarry of fallen 
masonry, broken glass, and twisted 
lead. The vaulting was open to the 
sky; rooks flew in and out, their melan- 
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choly cawing being the only sound that 
broke the malignant silence. Sad as 
were the grass-grown streets, the spec- 
tacle of this stupendous desecration was 
still more sad. And yet as I looked at 
this noble ruin I marveled at the 
tenacious secrets of those medieval 
craftsmen who, lying in their nameless 
graves, had left us this their aspiration. 
For the storm had beaten upon this 
edifice as upon a rock, and in spite of 
the breach the remaining bays stood 
firm and strong, upheld by that cunning 
distribution of vertical and lateral pres- 
sures which was the economy of their 
art. Above the silence rose the soft 
murmur of the voice of the priest as he 
celebrated the sacrament amid the 
ruins: 

Per omnia saecula saeculorum—Amen 
—Dominus vobiscum—Et cum spiritu 
tuo—Sursum corda!—Habemus ad Dom- 
inum. 

And there came into my mind these 
words: ‘‘See that ye be not troubled, 
for all these things must come to pass, 
but the end is not yet.” 


We recrossed the bridge, crept stealth- 
ily past the traps and ambuscades, and, 
returning to the factory-yard, descended 
the steps cut into the earth. Truly a 
boyau! for this “gut” ran like an 
intestine through the very bowels of 
the earth and twisted and doubled 
interminably. It wormed its way 
through cellars, under houses, beneath 
drain-pipes, and where it emerged in- 
termittently into the open the soft 
walls of friable sand were shored up by a 
series of jambs, joined overhead by a 
series of lintels, which resembled an 
endless pergola. We passed through 
and under private gardens, and the 
black loam showed like a dado on either 
side of us above the walls of sand; 
winter bulbs sprouted above our heads, 
and I caught sight of some ground-ivy 
in premature bloom. We threaded our 
way through the foundations of fac- 
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tories; dislocated boilers inclined peri- 
lously over our heads. A wilderness of 
scrap-iron—cisterns, dynamos, lathes— 
lay around us as we looked upwards, 
and broken chimney-stacks rose like 
monoliths amid the waste. The Ger- 
man guns had been sweeping the whole 
surface in an infatuated attempt to find 
and destroy the narrow trench in 
which we stood. Blinking and stum- 
bling in the alternating passages of light 
and darkness we found ourselves at 
last in the fire-trench. 

“Duck!” said my companion sud- 
denly. 

I ducked. We had come to a breach 
in the parapet, the work of a well- 
trained Minnenwerfer the day before. 
Yet the parapet was solid as the battle- 
ments of a keep, built up with concrete 
two feet thick. I looked through a 
loophole, a splayed window of enor- 
mous depth, wide enough at one end to 
receive one’s head and _ shoulders, 
diminishing at the other end to an 
aperture which looked as small as a 
postage stamp. When I looked through 
I understood. The German sapheads 
were a bare 40 métres from where we 
stood, a well-aimed bomb could have 
been launched at us by hand. But 


‘nothing stirred and one saw through the 


loophole merely a film of barbed-wire 
crossing our field of vision like the 
threads on a gunner’s field-glasses. 
An immense silence brooded over all; 
it was difficult to believe that unseen 
eyes were watching our positions even 
as we were watching theirs. 

We lowered our voices to a whisper 
and gazed in silence at the red-brick 
villas a bare hundred yards away, won- 
dering what lethal secret they con- 
tained. The sentry lowered his rifle 
from the present and resumed his 
everlasting stare at the field of vision 
in front of him. What, I wondered, 
were his thoughts? 

“Your home is in the country?” I 
asked. 
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over his shoulder. ‘I have a little 
farm in Auvergne with two cows. We 
grow barley and potatoes.” 

**And who looks after it now?” 

““My wife and my beau-pére. But,’’ 
he added wistfully, ‘‘ce n’est pas tout 
rose pour la terre.” 

That was all. Our staff-officer sig- 
naled to me that it was time to retrace 
our steps. He was always hustling me, 
somewhat to my annoyance at first 
until I discovered that all our move- 
ments were carefully timed to dodge, 
as far as might be, some lurking menace. 
And so the 4onely sentry, yearning 
amid this sombre silence for his little 
homestead in Auvergne, passed out of 
my field of vision, as I turned a traverse. 
But something drew me back in spite of 
my escort’s insistence. I slipped round 
the fascines and holding out my hand 
whispered: ‘‘Vive la France! Adieu!’’ 

‘He looked over his shoulder with a 
start and then in some surprise gave me 
a hearty grip. ‘‘Merci, M’sieu’! Vive 
l’Angleterre! Adieu.’”’” His was but 
one of hundreds of faces which I have 
seen for an all too brief moment—faces 
which greeted me as I brushed along 
the fire-trenches on a chalk hill in Cham- 
pagne, looked up at me from sub- 
terranean dug-outs 1n the dreary earth- 
works north of Rheims, or followed me 
with some friendly salutation as I 
threaded my way through gun-emplace- 
ments in the secret woods. One of 
them—he was a captain in the field- 


artillery—whom I saw but for three 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 





“‘Oui, M’sieu’,” he said, whispering 


(To be concluded.) 


minutes, had never seen before, and 
shall never see again, plucked a violet 
from the parterre in front of his dug-out 
and handed it to me with a smile but 
without a word. Ships that pass in the 
night! But the faces of those brave 
men, whose very names I shall never 
know, will be with me to my dying 
day. 

We retraced our steps through the 
winding rabbit-warren, and with some 
precaution eventually found our way 
back to our hotel. Our little party 
were the only guests in the big bare 
room. As we entered I noticed a 
gaping hole in the roof. ‘‘You don’t 
mind the shells, Madame?’ I said to 
the brisk little bonne who served us with 
déjeuner. ‘‘Not for myself,” she said 
quietly, ‘‘but my little boy—I have 
sent him to Amiens,’”’ she added wist- 
fully. ‘There are no children left in 
No, not one.”’ 

‘*And do the shells never come this 
way?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” she replied calmly. . ‘‘We 
had one through the attic yesterday— 
through my bedroom.” 

At that moment there was a loud 
fluttering noise, as though some gigantic 
eagle were flying over the roof. A 
loud explosion followed and the crash 
shook the room. 

““On nous salue,” said my friend, the 
Comte de G , of the dragoons, as 
he took up a knife and fork and peered 
through his eye-glasses at the menu. 
‘“‘What is this? Téte de veau! Bien! 
It’s my favorite dish.” 

J. H. Morgan. 











Three hundred years ago, this month, 
on April 23, 1616, there passed from 


earth the greatest poet of our race, 


*A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sir 
Sidney Lee. (London: Smith, Elder.) 1916. 
English Poets and the National Ideal. By 
ean. Selincourt. (Oxford: University Press.) 
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perhaps the greatest poet of all time. 
“In knowledge of human character,” 
at all events, as remarked by Sir Sidney 
Lee, in the new edition of his invaluable 


King Henry the Fifth. Edited by Herbert 
ae (The Arden Shakespeare: Methuen.) 














Life of Shakespeare, ‘‘in perception and 
portrayal of the workings of passion, 
in wealth of humor, in fertility of fancy, 
and in soundness of judgment, he has 
no rival.” At least ten thousand books 
have been written about him, and it 
would be difficult to add to what has 
been so variously and so voluminously 
said in praise and in depreciation of our 
racial bard. Yet in this time of stress 
and peril it may be well for us, amid the 
tercentenary celebrations of his death, 
to call to mind the founts of inspira- 
tion which he opened up for us, as if to 
meet our present and most pressing 
need. Mr. de Sélincourt, in his timely 
and suggestive volume, reminds us that 
though the poets, as a rule, are little 
read, it is by them, nevertheless, that 
the souls of nations are formed. ‘‘ They 
move the minds of those who move the 
masses of the people. As England 
faces the task of this war and the still 
harder tasks that will follow victory, 
she will need, and however little con- 
scious of it, will receive food for her 
spirit from all her poets. And the 
heroic temper of Shakespeare, the faith 
and morals of Milton, the spiritual 
vision of Wordsworth will be scarcely 
more necessary to her than the . 
European outlook and sympathies”’ of 
more recent bards. 

For the moment, and for our par- 
ticular purpose, it may suffice to touch 
upon the splendid contribution that 
Shakespeare made to our national ideal, 
and to consider in some detail the por- 
trait that he evidently painted con 
amore of the most heroic and the most 
entirely English of our kings. It is 
surely, as Carlyle said, ‘‘a splendid 
thing to be made to thrill with the 
high aspirations, the emotional enthu- 
siasms, the broad humanities that make 
for the heroic in man’’; and who like 
Shakespeare can thus thrill our hearts? 
‘A thousand times in English history,” 
observes Mr. de’ Sélincourt, ‘‘when 
deeds have been done or those high 
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words said that rank with deeds, the 
doing or saying has been half-con- 
sciously inspired by the heroic ideal 


‘fixed forever in the hearts of English 


boys and men by the genius of Shake- 
speare.”’ And nowhere has that ideal 
been more perfectly embodied than in 
King Henry the Fifth. 

Shakespeare there touched the heroic 
string in his lyre. The play has been 
described as ‘‘a national anthem in 
five acts,’ and the choruses in it as 
‘patriotic peans.”’ Critics of small 
discernment have pronounced it ‘‘out 
of date’ and “‘obsolete.”’ It simply 
palpitates with actuality. In an in- 
teresting discussion of Shakespeare’s 
attitude towards the political Mach- 
iavellism which was fashionable in his 
time, and has been the avowed creed of 
Prussia since the days of Frederick the 
Great, Mr. de Sélincourt shows how 
entirely opposed to it is the note struck 
by the’great Histories and Tragedies. 
“For Shakespeare, not Machiavellian 
State egoism, but honor and justice are 
the principles of conduct for rulers. 
Character is destiny; honesty is the 
best policy; the life of a king is duty, 
not self-indulgence; noblesse oblige.” 
This is specially true of our ‘‘national 
epic,” as Henry the Fifth has been 
aptly called. And the play is full of 
pictures of the present time of national 
awakening and social transformation 
and co-operation. Two years before 
the war, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
visited England from America, and, 
with prophetic insight, he noted the 
‘“‘braced-up expectancy and readiness 
in the people for some approaching 
development in England’s destiny, a 
new quickening of that old indomitable 
spirit that has faced not merely exter- 
nal dangers, but grappled with and 
resolved her own internal problems.” 


‘*London,” he said, ‘‘seems to me 
like a city that has heard a voice ecry- 
ing, ‘Arise, thou that sleepest,’ and is 
answering to the cry with girt loins 
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and sloth-purged heart and blithe readi- 
ness for some new, unknown summons 
of a future that can but develop the 
glory of her past. . . . England is 
merely realizing that one more of those 
many rebirths, so to speak, out of her 
own womb, approaches, and that once 
more she is about to prove herself 
eternally young.” 


Were he now to revisit our shores, 
Shakespeare’s choral lines would leap 
to his lips— 

Now all the youth of England are on 
fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe 
lies; 

Now thrive the armorers, and honor’s 
thought 


Reigns solely in the breast of every . 


man: 
They sell the pasture now to buy the 
horse, 


Following the mirror of all Christian’ 


kings. 

With wingéd heels, as English Mercuries. 

There is now a new England. At 
the ery of outraged justice and hu- 
manity, four millions of men have 
sprung to arms, and in a nation thought 
to be mortally divided against itself 
we have seen the spectacle, the miracle, 
of class and faction welded into brother- 
hood. The Empire as one man has 
rallied round the flag. The Germans 
made the same mistake as the French 
Dauphin made when he sent the tennis 
balls to Henry. They regarded us as a 
nation which preferred sport to knowl- 
edge, self-will to a sense of duty to 
the community, selfishness to sacrifice, 
wire-pulling and patronage to efficiency; 
but a rude awakening was in store for 
them. A transformation similar to that 
described by Shakespeare in the char- 
acter of Henry has been effected in the 
national life, and in the free-will offering 
of our youth and manhood we have 
witnessed the greatest and most splen- 
did outpouring of service and of sacrifice 
that the world has ever seen.* 


*In the first of his ‘‘ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,’’ written in 1796, Burke remarks upon 


How would Shakespeare act in this 
the crisis of our fate? How did he 
speak and make his hero speak and act 
in circumstances not dissimilar? If 
he had lived under George V instead of 
under Elizabeth and James, we may be 
sure that he would have acted as one 
of those heroic men who have a fierce 
love of courage and justice and loyalty, 
and that he would have poured through 
our race now gathering from the ends 
of the earth those quickening, animating 
words which nerve men’s hearts and 
lead them on to victory. He evi- 
dently dreamed of a Greater England, 
as we now speak of a Greater Britain 
and desire it as one outcome of the war. 
He clearly desired that, with the coming 
of James, the old national hatred be- 
tween the Scotch and English should 
cease, and shows himself more than 
sympathetic with the ill-starred at- 
tempt of Essex to conciliate the Irish. 
It is not merely by way ot comic relief 
that in the play the English, Welsh, 
Scottish, and Irish captains are in- 
troduced, serving side by side under a 
common flag; it is ‘“‘as if to symbolize 
the union of the four nations under one 
erown, and their co-operation in enter- 
prises of honor, no longer hindered by 
the touchiness of a separatist national- - 
ism.” The play not only points back- 
ward to the greatest period of England’s 
past, but forward to the time when 
Britons should be one. 


There is a history in men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times de- 
ceased; 


a similar but smaller awakening of the English 
ple in the earlier stages of the Seven 
ears’ War: ‘“‘ Whilst we were thus abandoning 
ourselves to a direct confession of our in- 
feriority to France, and whilst many, very 
many, were ready to act upon a sense of that 
inferiority, a few months effected a total 
change in our variable minds. We emerged 
from the gulf of that speculative despondency; 
and were buoyed 2 to the hest point of 
practical vigor. ever did the masculine 
spirit of England display itself with more 
energy, nor ever did its genius soar with a 
prouder pre-eminence over France, than at 
the time when frivolity and effeminacy 
been at least tacitly acknowledged as their 
national character, by the good people of this 
kingdom.”’ 
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“Oui, M’sieu’,” he said, whispering 
over his shoulder. “I have a little 
farm in Auvergne with two cows. We 
grow barley and potatoes.” 

‘*And who looks after it now?” 

““My wife and my beau-pére. But,”’ 
he added wistfully, ‘‘ce n’est pas tout 
rose pour la terre.”’ 

That was all. Our staff-officer sig- 
naled to me that it was time to retrace 
our steps. He was always hustling me, 
somewhat to my annoyance at first 
until I discovered that all our move- 
ments were carefully timed to dodge, 
as far as might be, some lurking menace. 
And so the lonely sentry, yearning 
amid this sombre silence for his little 
homestead in Auvergne, passed out of 
my field of vision, as I turned a traverse. 
But something drew me back in spite of 
my escort’s insistence. I slipped round 
the fascines and holding out my hand 
whispered: ‘‘Vive la France! Adieu!’’ 
He looked over his shoulder with a 
start and then in some surprise gave me 
a hearty grip. ‘Merci, M’sieu’! Vive 
l’Angleterre! Adieu.” His was but 
one of hundreds of faces which I have 
seen for an all too brief moment—faces 
which greeted me as I brushed along 
the fire-trenches on a chalk hill in Cham- 
pagne, looked up at me from sub- 
terranean dug-outs in the dreary earth- 
works north of Rheims, or followed me 
with some friendly salutation as I 
threaded my way through gun-emplace- 
ments in the secret woods. One of 
them—he was a captain in the field- 
artillery—whom I saw but for three 
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minutes, had never seen before, and 
shall never see again, plucked a violet 
from the parterre in front of his dug-out 
and handed it to me with a smile but 
without a word. Ships that pass in the 
night! But the faces of those brave 
men, whose very names I shall never 
know, will be with me to my dying 
day. 

We retraced our steps through the 
winding rabbit-warren, and with some 
precaution eventually found our way 
back to our hotel. Our little party 
were the only guests in the big bare 
room. As we entered I noticed a 
gaping hole in the roof. ‘‘You don’t 
mind the shells, Madame?’ I said to 
the brisk little bonne who served us with 
déjeuner. ‘‘Not for myself,” she said 
quietly, ‘‘but my little boy—I have 
sent him to Amiens,’ she added wist- 





fully. ‘‘There are no children left in 
No, not one.” 
‘‘And do the shells never come this 
way?” 


‘Oh, yes,” she replied calmly. ‘We 
had one through the attic yesterday— 
through my bedroom.” 

At that moment there was a loud 
fluttering noise, as though some gigantic 
eagle were flying over the roof. A 
loud explosion followed and the crash 
shook the room. 

““On nous salue,” said my friend, the 
Comte de G , of the dragoons, as 
he took up a knife and fork and peered 
through his eye-glasses at the menu. 
“What is this? Téte de veau! Bien! 
It’s my favorite dish.” 

J. H. Morgan. 





(To be concluded.) 
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Life of Shakespeare, ‘‘in perception and 
portrayal of the workings of passion, 
in wealth of humor, in fertility of fancy, 
and in soundness of judgment, he has 
norival.”’ At least ten thousand books 
have been written about him, and it 
would be difficult to add to what has 
been so variously and so voluminously 
said in praise and in depreciation of our 
racial bard. Yet in this time of stress 
and peril it may be well for us, amid the 
tercentenary celebrations of his death, 
to call to mind the founts of inspira- 
tion which he opened up for us, as if to 
meet our present and most pressing 
need. Mr. de Sélincourt, in his timely 
and suggestive volume, reminds us that 
though the poets, as a rule, are little 
read, it is by them, nevertheless, that 
the souls of nations are formed. ‘‘They 
move the minds of those who move the 
masses of the people. As England 
faces the task of this war and the still 
harder tasks that will follow victory, 
she will need, and however little con- 
scious of it, will receive food for her 
spirit from all her poets. And the 
heroic temper of Shakespeare, the faith 
and morals of Milton, the spiritual 
vision of Wordsworth will be scarcely 
more necessary to her than the . 
European outlook and sympathies” of 
more recent bards. 

For the moment, and for our par- 
ticular purpose, it may suffice to touch 
upon the splendid contribution that 
Shakespeare made to our national ideal, 
and to consider in some detail the por- 
trait that he evidently painted con 
amore of the most heroic and the most 
entirely English of our kings. It is 
surely, as Carlyle said, ‘‘a splendid 
thing to be made to thrill with the 
high aspirations, the emotional enthu- 
siasms, the broad humanities that make 
for the heroic in man’; and who like 
Shakespeare can thus thrill our hearts? 
“A thousand times in English history,” 
observes Mr. de Sélincourt, ‘‘when 
deeds have been done or those high 
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words said that rank with deeds, the 
doing or saying has been _half-con- 
sciously inspired by the heroic ideal 
fixed forever in the hearts of English 
boys and men by the genius of Shake- 
speare.”” And nowhere has that ideal 
been more perfectly embodied than in 
King Henry the Fifth. 

Shakespeare there touched the heroic 
string in his lyre. The play has been 
described ds “a national anthem in 
five acts,” and the choruses in it as 
‘patriotic peans.’’ Critics of small 
discernment have pronounced it ‘‘out 
of date’ and “obsolete.” It simply 
palpitates with actuality. In an in- 
teresting discussion of Shakespeare’s 
attitude towards the political Mach- 
iavellism which was fashionable in his 
time, and has been the avowed creed of 
Prussia since the days of Frederick the 
Great, Mr. de Sélincourt shows how 
entirely opposed to it is the note struck 
by the great Histories and Tragedies. 
‘‘For Shakespeare, not Machiavellian 
State egoism, but honor and justice are 
the principles of conduct for rulers. 
Character is destiny; honesty is the 
best policy; the life of a king is duty, 
not self-indulgence; noblesse oblige.” 
This is specially true of our ‘national 
epic,” as Henry the Fifth has been 
aptly called. And the play is full of 
pictures of the present time of national 
awakening and social transformation 
and co-operation. Two years before 
the war, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
visited England from America, and, 
with prophetic insight, he noted the 
“‘braced-up expectancy and readiness 
in the people for some approaching 
development in England’s destiny, @ 
new quickening of that old indomitable 
spirit that has faced not merely exter- 
nal dangers, but grappled with and 
resolved her own internal problems.” 


“London,” he said, ‘“‘seems to me 
like a city that has heard a voice cry- 
ing, ‘Arise, thou that sleepest,’ and is 
answering to the cry with girt loins 
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and sloth-purged heart and blithe readi- 
ness for some new, unknown summons 
of a future that can but develop the 
glory of her past. . . . England is 
merely realizing that one more of those 
many rebirths, so to speak, out of her 
own womb, approaches, and that once 
more she is about to prove herself 
eternally young.” 


Were he now to revisit our shores, 
Shakespeare’s choral lines would leap 
to his lips— 

Now all the youth of England are on 
fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe 

lies; 

Now thrive the armorers, and honor’s 
thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every 
man: 

They sell the pasture now to buy the 
horse, 

Following the mirror of all Christian 


With wingéd heels, as English Mercuries. 


There is now a new England. At 
the ery of outraged justice and hu- 
manity, four millions of men have 
sprung to arms, and in a nation thought 
to be mortally divided against itself 
we have seen the spectacle, the miracle, 
of class and faction welded into brother- 
hood. The Empire as one man has 
rallied round the flag. The Germans 
made the same mistake as the French 
Dauphin made when he sent the tennis 
balls to Henry. They regarded us as a 
nation which preferred sport to knowl- 
edge, self-will to a sense of duty to 
the community, selfishness to sacrifice, 
wire-pulling and patronage to efficiency; 
but a rude awakening was in store for 
them. A transformation similar to that 
described by Shakespeare in the char- 
acter of Henry has been effected in the 
national life, and in the free-will offering 
of our youth and manhood we have 
witnessed the greatest and most splen- 
did outpouring of service and of sacrifice 
that the world has ever seen.* 


*In the first of his ‘‘ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,”’ written in 1796, Burke remarks upon 
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How would Shakespeare act in this 
the crisis of our fate? How did he 
speak and make his hero speak and act 
in circumstances not dissimilar? If 
he had lived under George V instead of 
under Elizabeth and James, we may be 
sure that he would have acted as one 
of those heroic men who have a fierce 
love of courage and justice and loyalty, 
and that he would have poured through 
our race now gathering from the ends 
of the earth those quickening, animating 
words which nerve men’s hearts and 
lead them on to victory. He evi- 
dently dreamed of a Greater England, 
as we now speak of a Greater Britain 
and desire it as one outcome of the war. 
He clearly desired that, with the coming 
of James, the old national hatred be- 
tween the Scotch and English should 
cease,, and shows himself more than 
sympathetic with the ill-starred at- 
tempt of Essex to conciliate the Irish. 
It is not merely by way ot comic relief 
that in the play the English, Welsh, 
Scottish, and Irish captains are in- 
troduced, serving side by side under a 
common flag; it is ‘‘as if to symbolize 
the union of the four nations under one 
erown, and their co-operation in enter- 
prises of honor, no longer hindered by 
the touchiness of a separatist national- 
ism.’”’ The play not only points back- 
ward to the greatest period of England’s 
past, but forward to the time when 
Britons should be one. 


There is a history in men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times de 
ceased; 


a similar but smaller awakening of the English 
ple in the earlier stages of the Seven 
ears’ War: ‘‘ Whilst we were thus abandoning 
ourselves to a direct confession of our in- 
feriority to France, and whilst many, very 
many, were ready to act upon a sense of that 
inferiority, a few months effected a total 
change in our variable minds. We emerged 
from the gulf of that speculative despondency; 
and were buoyed a to the hest point of 
practical vigor. ever did the masculine 
spirit of England display itself with more 
energy. nor ever did its genius soar with a 
prouder pre-eminence over France, than at 
the time when frivolity and effe 
been at least tacitly acknowledged as their 
national character, by the good people of this 
kingdom.” 
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The which observed, a man may proph- 
esy, 

With a near aim, the main chance of 
things 

As yet not come to life, which in their 
seeds, 


And weak beginnings, lie intreasured , 


Shakespeare would have blushed at 
Carlyle’s panegyric, but the words are 
not nearly so fantastic as they 


seem: 
England, before long, will hold but a 
small fraction of the English fin America, 
in.New Holland, east and west to the 
very Antipodes, there will be a Saxon- 
dom covering great spaces of the Globe. 
What is it that can keep all these 
together into virtually one nation? 
‘ Here, I say, is an English 
King, whom no time or chance, Par- 
liament or combination of Parliaments, 
can dethrone! This King Shake- 
speare, does he not shine, in crowned 
sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, 
gentlest, yet strongest of rallying signs; 
indestructible; really more valuable in 
that point of view than any other 
means or appliance whatsoever? We 
can fancy him as radiant aloft over all. 
the nations of Englishmen, a thousand 
years hence. From Paramatta, from 
New York, wheresoever, under what 
sort of Parish-Constable soever, Eng- 
lish men and women are, they will say 
to one another: ‘‘Yes, this Shake- 
speare is ours; we produced him, we 
speak and think by him; we are of one 
blood and kind with him.” 


The virtues that composed the 
character of Shakespeare’s hero-king 
contain the seeds of Carlyle’s Saxon- 
dom. ‘On the royal hero’s manliness,” 
says Sir Sidney Lee, ‘‘whether as 
soldier, ruler, or lover, Shakespeare 
loses no opportunity of laying em- 
phasis. . . . Alone in Shakespeare’s 
gallery of English monarchs does Henry’s 
portrait evoke at once a sense of joy- 
ous satisfaction in the high potentiali- 
ties of human character and a feeling 
of pride among Englishmen that one 
of his mettle is of English race.’’ Speak- 
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ing quite generally, it may be said that 
Henry embodies Shakespeare’s ideal of 
heroic manhood. He has none of 
Hamlet’s brooding melancholy, none 
of Romeo’s tragic passion. He is first 
and foremost and almost exclusively a 
man of action and affairs. As states- 
man, warrior, ruler, he exhibits the 
utmost greatness that the active nature 
can attain. As Macaulay says of 
Cromwell, ‘‘He was emphatically a 
man’’—robust, enthusiastic, brave; a 
model of heroic virtue, of kingly 
strength and grace. ‘Conscientious, 
brave, just, capable, and tenacious,’ 
says Mr. Evans, ‘‘Henry stands before 
us as the embodiment of worldly suc- 
cess; and as such he is entitled to our 
unreserved admiration.” 

Shakespeare, of course, intends us to 
accept his portrait with its inseparable 
limitations. For his own artic pur- 
poses, he made use of certain hints of 
the chroniclers, and in Richard II and 
the two parts of Henry IV he makes 
too much, perhaps, of Henry’s early 
escapades. But the ‘“‘madcap prince’”’ 
is not held up by the poet as a pattern 
for young men. His purpose, rather, 
is to show how, by the grace of God 
and by the manly efforts of a nature 
fundamentally sincere and sound, the 
“soul of goodness” may be distilled 
from ‘‘things evil,’’ and how a youth 
with ‘‘heart of gold’’ may pass through 
the testing fires and yet emerge a 
‘pattern for all Christian kings.’’ The 
process is most skilfully described in all 
the plays alluded to, and in Henry V 
we have a finished picture of the hero’s 
character in after life. 

In the forefront of this splendid 
‘history’? the youthful king is set 
before us as a serious and enlightened 
man of affairs, fearing God and fearing 
naught beside. His conversion had 
not been so sudden as the archbishop, 
like a true theologian, imagined. 
‘*Consideration like an‘angel came’’ to 
him at thé outset of his career, and 
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remained with him in the midst of his 
novitiate for the throne; and when the 
crown at length was placed upon his 
brow he cast his frivolous companions 
off without a pang. The change was 
gradual and complete. With the call 
of duty, his wild days ended. As king, 
he now appears before the world as the 
impersonation of England’s greatness. 
Under his rule, the country is trans- 
formed. Profligates and adventurers 
like Falstaff, Bardolph, Nym, and 
Pistol, ‘‘the cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace,” meet with their 
deserts. The conspiracy of Cambridge, 
Scroop, and Grey is destroyed in the 
bud, and the whole nation is united in 
one great patriotic movement, point- 
ing the moral— 


O England! model to thy inward great- 
ness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What might’st thou do, that honor 
would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and nat- 
ural! 


On his accession, the prince appears 
before us in his true character. Like 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Happy Warrior,’’ when 
called to face the stern realities of life, 
he is “‘Happy as 2, lover and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man 
inspired.”” The sun shines forth in all 
his strength and splendor and benef- 
icence. The king ‘‘redeems the time,”’ 
as he had promised, and with accus- 
tomed prompiitude and energy proceeds 
to “give the world assurance of a 
man.” By word and deed he gives 
the lie to his detractors, and by sterling 
qualities of mind and heart endears 
himself to all. How easily he rises to 
the height of his great office! With 
what wealth and versatility of gifts 
and powers he wields the sceptre of his 
realm! With what prudence he ad- 
dresses himself to great affairs of State! 
What courage he infuses into West- 
moreland, who, on the eve of Agincourt, 
exclaims: 
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O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in 
England 

That do no work today! 

K. Henry. What’s he that wishes so? 

My cousin Westmoreland? No, my 
fair cousin: 

If we are marked to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of 
honor. 


What magnanimity he shows to friend 
and foe—to his timid brothers, sorrow- 
ing for their father’s death and fearful 
as to their position; to the Chief Jus- 
tice who had committed him for his 
mad pranks; as previously he had 
shown to Douglass and to Hotspur, 
his beaten foes at Shrewsbury! To the 
trembling brothers, he says: 


Brothers, you mix your sadness with 
some fear: 

This is the English, not the Turkish 
court; 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry. 

For me, by heaven, I bid you be as- 
sured, 

I'll be your father and your brother, 
too; 

Let me but bear your love, I'll bear 
your cares. 

To the Chief Justice, who is still more 
apprehensive, and who offers an in- 
genious and dignified defense, the 
youthful king replies: 

You are right, Justice; and you weigh 
this well; 

Therefore still bear the balance and the 
sword. 

. . . . There is my hand; 

You shall be as a father to my youth. 

And who does not remember his 
generous tribute to his rival, Hotspur, 
earlier in the fray? 

Fare thee well, great heart! 

. . this earth that bears thee dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 


Adieu and take thy praise with thee to 
heaven! 
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Thy ignominy sleep with thee in thy - 


grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph! 
The sole exception to this magnanim- 
ity is to be found in Henry’s treatment of 
Falstaff, whom he casts off with the 
words: 
I know thee not, old man: fall to thy 
prayers; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and 
jester! 


But even in this painful scene mercy 
tempers judgment. Provision is made 
for his banished comrades. Falstaff is 
shortly afterwards released from prison, 
and though the king has ‘‘killed his 
heart,” and might well have spared 
that ill-timed and not altogether truth- 
ful lecture to ‘‘the tutor and the feeder 
of my riots,” still the sternness was 
demanded by the situation, and in 
keeping with the young king’scharacter. 

For, like all brave men, Henry can be 
hard. “There is no better sign of a 
brave mind,” said Walter Bagehot, 
“than a hard hand.’ Henry’s father 
says of him: 

For he is gracious, if he be observed: 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day for melting charity; 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incens’d, 
he’s flint. 

Yes, hard as flint, if needs be, as the 
Christ Himself. See how he treats the 
traitorous nobles, Cambridge, Scroop 
and Grey, when, after plotting his 
murder, they cry out against his clem- 
ency towards the poor wretch who has 
railed against the person of the king. 
Henry orders the man to be set at 
liberty: 

It was excess of wine that set him on; 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 


But the traitors interpose. It would 
be the truest mercy, they urge, to 
punish the offender. Then, when they 
have unawares condemned themselves, 
the king unfolds their guilt. The flint 
strikes fire. His wrath is_ terrible. 
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His indignation flashes forth in words 
which make the traitors tremble. They 
sue for mercy, but the king, though 
moved to tears, does not relent: 


Touching our person, seek we no re- 
venge; 

But we our kingdom’s safety must so 
tender, 

Whose ruin ye have sought, that to her 
laws 

We do deliver you. 
fore, hence, 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death. 


Get you, there- 


Sternness and severity, if not the most 
attractive, are amongst the most ef- 
fective of the qualities in Henry’s 
character. He is “every inch a king,” 
—a true Conning—a man who can 
—Carlyle’s Able Man. With the doubt- 
ful exception of Ulysses, he is the most 
efficient of Shakespeare’s heroes, and 
he is uniformly successful. He knows 
exactly what he wants to do, and does 
it. And when he has achieved his pur- 
pose he does not boast, but clothes him- 
self in genuine humility. His modesty 
is beautiful; it gives a charm to the 
robust and virile personality. Strong 
men are often proud, successful men 
vainglorious; but King Henry, at the 
height of his achievement, is so far 
master of himself as easily, and as it 
were instinctively, to give the glory 
unto God. 

His piety is the very marrow of his 
virtue. It nerves him in the hour of 
battle; it saves him from the vaunting 
pride of victory. How lovely is the 
scene on Blackheath, when the Mayor 
of London and the aldermen, ‘“‘ap- 
pareled in orient grained scarlet,” and 
four hundred commoners, clad in 
beautiful array and “‘trimly horsed,’’ 
meet him on his return from Agincourt: 


Where that his lords desire him to 
have borne 

His bruiséd helmet and his bended 
sword , 

Before ‘him through the city: he for- 
bids it, 
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Being free from vainness and _ self- 
glorious pride; 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 

Quite from himself to God. 


Nor did Shakespeare attribute to the 
king this pious humility as an oc- 
casional quality. It pervades his whole 
conception of the character. It is the 
central point and crowning glory of the 
picture that he paints. Throughout 
the play that bears his name, the 
favorite oath of Henry, ‘‘God before” 
resounds. His life was lived, as all 


heroic and effective lives are lived, as" 


in his Maker’s presence, and beneath 
his Maker’s eye. ‘‘We are in God’s 
hands,” he exclaims on the eve of 
battle. These words and the splendid 
scene to which they belong diffuse a 
wonderful solemnity over the whole 
representation. The drama becomes 
a religious service. We are made to 
feel, not that ‘‘God is on the side of 
the biggest battalions,’ but that He 
is always on the side of those who, 
though inferior in numbers and equip- 


ment, humbly trust in Him. With 
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deep insight and accustomed modesty 
the king perceives and emphasizes this 
great central fact in human history 
when, at the close of his astounding 
victory, he says: 


O God, Thy arm was here; 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all! When, without strata- 
gem, 
But in plain shock and even play of 
battle, 
Was ever known so great and little 
loss 


+ On one part and the other? Take it, 


God, 
For it is none but Thine! 


Only with the acknowledgment that 
God fought for us, does he allow the 
list of the killed to be proclaimed: 


Let there be sung ‘‘Non nobis” and 
“Te Deum”; 

The dead with charity enclosed in 
clay; 

And then to Calais; and to England 
then; 

Where ne’er from France arrived more 


happy men. 
T. Alexander Seed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On Sunday Mr. Beamish sent his 
butler to the house on the opposite side 
of the street with a message that, as 
the day was a little doubtful, he would 
call for Miss Crawley in a taxicab. 
Forty, the butler, was a friend of the 
respectable Bodnim. He wore a presen- 
tation set of false teeth which had been 
given to him by his master, and he 
was in love with Julia’s maid, upon 
whom he smiled with a noble display of 
his splendid ivory. Perry, having seen 
him from an upper window cross the 
street, opened the door because ‘“‘she 
happened to be passing through the hall 
and heard the bell ringing and thought 
an immediate answer might be wanted,” 


and the two had a few words together 
as they stood on the steps of the house 
on the cloudy and unsettled morning. 
It was Forty’s suggestion that Miss 
Perry should follow his master’s exam- 
ple and go with him to hear Mr. Bur- 
rows preach. The coterie of friends 
and their servants were all interested 
in the young man, and Perry said that 
if she got her mistress dressed in time 
she would go. She found Miss Craw- 
ley more than usually fastidious over 
her toilet, and she who was a woman far 
too handsome to require very close at- 
tendance on her mirror, and far too 
sumptuously dressed not to be satisfied 
with her appearance, was actually so 
wayward as to insist upon her winter 
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furs being put away on the plea that 
they looked too heavy, and she wore 
instead a handsome green velvet coat 
with jade buttons. The coat was a 
new one, and Perry was afraid it would 
get spotted with rain, but, being a wise 
woman, she said nothing. She and 
Forty sat at the back of the chapel in 
Mayfair and admired Miss Crawley 
from a distance, and good Tom Beamish 
enjoyed conducting the well-dressed, 
elegant woman up the aisle, and having 
her sit beside him in the red-lined pew. 
He carried a large Prayer-book, in the 
manner of long ago, and would as soon 
have come to church without his tall 
hat as without it. Miss Crawley’s 
Prayer-book, on the other hand, was 
one with very small print in it, and 
towards the miiddle of the service, as 
the weather grew duller, she began to 
fumble amongst the laces of her pretty 
mantle, and drew from it a little pair 
of gold-rimmed eyeglasses. This ena- 
bled her to read the print, and Tom 
began to bellow the hymns beside her. 
He was a lusty singer, and he also said 
the responses to the prayers loudly 
and reverently. His manly voice and 
upright, burly figure made the lady feel 
definitely and consciously slender. She 
enjoyed the contrast in their appear- 
ance, and felt happy that Tom was be- 
side her. The intimacy that was en- 
gendered by mingling her prayers with 
his seemed to make: them something 
more than mere petitions, and while 
she banished from her mind any feeling 
more personal than this, because of its 
intrusion into more sacred thoughts, 
Mr. Beamish’s nearness to her produced 
in her gentle and well-disciplined mind 
@ satisfaction which the time and the 
place seemed to sanctify and to render 
decorous. She was a woman generally 
credited with a certain independence of 
character induced by her manner of 
living alone, and in the world of London 
her position was not only secure but of 
consequence. Yet she sang more softly 
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breeding as well as devotion. 
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than usual that morning in church, out 
of deference to the manly voice beside 
her. At the same time she knew she 
was gaining something by being very 
womanly, and was not at all sure what 
it was. The service was extremely 
pleasant to her, the singing was good, 
and she was one of those women to 
whom Morning Service in church is 
singularly agreeable. Always about 
it there seemed something of good 
She had, 
if one may say so, an excellent church 
manner, and her gracefulness was never 
more apparent than when she stood in 
the old-fashioned pew, with her hymn- 
book lightly held in her well-gloved 
hand. 

Both she and her companion were 
contented and happy this morning, 
and their enjoyment was enhanced by 
their devotional thoughts. Tom, it is 
true, was sometimes a disturbing com- 
panion during sermon time because of 
the comments which he felt it incum- 
bent upon him to make from time to 
time upon the performance of the 
preacher. Today Mr. Burrows had 
hardly begun to preach before he 
manifested a certain amount of annoy- 
ance, which was not explained until he 
turned to Miss Crawley and remarked, 
“T wish to goodness he wouldn’t 
drop his voice at the end of a sentence; 
it’s impossible to hear him.” 

Julia at that moment was looking up 
the text which Mr. Burrows had given 
out, and in order to find it she had 
placed her pince-nez upon her nose. 
Mr. Beamish ceased his comments upon 
the young clergyman, and concentrated 
his full gaze upon the lady beside him. 
She felt something disturbing in his 
attitude, and looked up to see what 
was wrong. She could find nothing 
amiss, but the pleasant tranquillity of 
the service was over. 

Mr. Beamish was a man who, when 
he was mentally perturbed, rolled and 
fidgeted in his seat wherever he was. 
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The constant change in his position in 
the pew began at last seriously to disturb 
Miss Crawley, who was herself not given 
to nervous affections of any sort. Tom 
muttered below his breath, and she 
hoped, with increasing doubt on the 
subject, that his fidgeting movements 
would not seriously disturb the young 
clergyman who was preaching. Once 
a low and vulgar thought as to the cause 
of his trouble crossed her mind, but she 
instantly put it aside, and shortly after- 
wards she pushed a hassock a little 
nearer to him, as though to say, ‘‘Try 
to sit still, and put your feet upon that.” 
He rolled round towards her and said 
irritably, ‘‘Burrows drops his voice at 
the end of every sentence,” but she 
could not ascribe his uneasiness solely 
to Mr. Burrows’ voice which was now 
raised with a good deal of eloquence, 
and could not fail to be heard by every- 
one in the church. 

**One never knows what is disturbing 
a man,” she said to her virgin heart, 
“until he can have it out in plain 
words.” Tom’s tempers were well 
known, but they did not often afflict 
him in church, where he was a rever- 
ent worshiper. ’ Once he turned and 
glared wrathfully at her when they stood 
up at the conclusion of the service to 
sing a hymn—and Forty, who sat some 
pews behind, whispered to the maid 
who had accompanied him to church, 
‘Something has upset him.” He added 
after a pause, ‘‘ Perhaps some one has 
kicked his hat.’ 

Nevertheless, when the moment came 
for retrieving this article of headdress, 
Mr. Beamish certainly ran his coat- 
sleeve round it, but 1t was as shiny as 
usual before he did so. 

“So that it can’t be that,” said Miss 
Crawley to herself, having thought for 
a moment on the same lines as Mr. 
Beamish’s butler. 

Generally she entertained him well, 
but during their walk home it struck 
her suddenly to wonder if her compan- 
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ion was paying any attention to her 
remarks. 

They walked round Grosvenor Square 
where all the trees and shrubs were 
bursting into green with the proud 
youthfulness of spring. 

It was its youthfulness, she thought, 
that made her sad today, as though for 
her it was too late to begin allover again, 
and try, for instance, to be a more 
lively and amusing woman. She was, 
as her servants would have expressed it, 
“set, in her habits” now. No one 
would have recognized her if, like this 
provoking springtime, she had begun 
to be rejuvenescent and sparkling and 
more amusing than she used to be. 
Why had she not adopted a different 
réle long ago, as women adopt a pro- 
fession? She had her friends, it was 
true, and many of them loved her, but 
she was forty years old, and Tom was 
getting a little tired of her. 

The butler, from a long way behind, 
said, ‘‘He’s twirling his stick, and I 
know what that means.” 

“‘T hope you will come in to lunch, 
Tom,” said Miss Crawley meekly, as 
they stood on the doorstep. 

“Thank ye,” said Mr. Beamish, who 
persisted in this method of pronouncing 
the word because his father had always 
done so before him, ‘‘but I am expect- 
ing Willie Macpherson to lunch: he 
generally looks in on Sunday.’”’ And he 
was halfway across the street before Miss 
Crawley remembered to ring the bell. 

Tom, she knew, sometimes found 
fault with her, and she had never re- 
sented it, but today he had not even 
found fault, and that was far worse 
than anything she had yet known. 
She watched him sadly as he traversed 
the respectable street where they both 
lived, in the direction of his own door- 
step. He had seemed happy before 
church, their arrival in the taxi together 
had been delightful, and she had felt 
proud of him as they had walked up the 
aisle together. 
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Now she was saying to herself, ‘‘ What 
have I done?” and her heart leaped when 
she saw Tom turn and come back to- 
wards her. 

“Whatever is in his mind will always 
come out eventually,” she said to her- 
self with a sense of relief, ‘‘and at least 
I shall hear what my fault is.” 

“Julia,” said Tom, coming halfway 
up the steps and speaking humbly 
(poor Tom, he was always humble and 
willing to ask forgiveness the moment 
after he had recovered his temper), 
“don’t wear them! for God’s sake, my 
dear girl, don’t wear them! It’s hor- 
rible. I can’t bear it.” 

He turned and went down the steps 
again. The sunshine came out as she 
saw him walk away, and all about her 
in the pleasant neighborhood where 
they lived were signs of the assertive 
and jubilant spring. Her own house 
looked on to the Park, with its bud- 
ding green trees, its pacing crowds, and 
the sense of youth and jollity about it 
that London brings. Julia realized sud- 
denly that she was elderly, and that this 
was the first time Tom had seen her 
using eyeglasses. She wondered why 
women are not allowed to grow old, and 
as she went upstairs to remove her 
handsome wraps she unslung the pince- 
nez from her neck and went into her 
library and concealed them in a drawer. 
Perhaps one day she would allude to the 
odious eyeglasses in a fond manner as 
her ‘‘specs’’; at present she was hor- 
ribly ashamed of them. Tom had not 
been able to hear very distinctly in 
church, and had leaned forward once 
or twice and put up his hand to his ear. 
But she had vexed him by being elderly, 
and she was very sorry, but just for a 
moment she thought he might have 
been a little kinder about her eye-glasses. 

Mr. Macpherson was waiting for 
Tom at his own house, and said, ‘Tom, 
I’m in terrible trouble.” 

“So am I,” said Tom, who liked to air 
his own grievances first. 
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Mr. Macpherson had not gone up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, but had 
proceeded straight to the dining-room, 
as was his habit, and the two men each 
took a comfortable leather chair on 
either side of the fireplace, and began to 
chat, pending the arrival of Forty to 
lay lunch. 

“T know it’s nothing serious,’’ Mr. 
Beamish went on, ‘“‘or you would have 
been round sooner to see me.” 

“It is horrible,’’ said Mr. Macpher- 
son. ‘‘Tom, I’ve discovered a new gas.” 

“T saw about that in last evening’s 
newspapers,” said Mr. Beamish easily. 
“T really don’t think that need disturb 
you.” 

“T wish you would try and be more 
sympathetic, Tom,’ said Mr. Mac- 
pherson, blinking at him, ‘‘and don’t 
plunge into your own subjects before 
you have discussed mine.” 

Mr. Macpherson was one of the 
few persons who kept the Honorable 
Thomas Beamish in excellent order. 
The two had known each other for long, 
and their friendship dated from school- 
days when Tom, who was somewhat 
the elder of the two, exercised a certain 
patronizing but very loyal protection 
over the studious boy whom he thorough- 
ly liked, but believed in all sincerity to 
be a bit of a fool. The friendship had 
continued ever since, and with it Tom’s 
conviction that Willie Macpherson was 
not very clever. 

“You're always doing that sort of 
idiotic thing, William,” said Mr. 
Beamish, ‘‘but unless you blow 
yourself up I don’t see that there is 
much harm done. Now I——” 

‘You are going to be egotistic, Tom,” 
said his friend, who talked much more 
to the friend of his youth than he did 
to anyone else, ‘“‘and I foresee that I 
shall have to wait till you have got rid 
of what you want to say before I can 
begin.” 

“Forty will be here directly,” said 
Mr. Beamish, “and I don’t care 
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to discuss my troubles before him.” 

‘Forty would, I am sure, soothe and 
console me if he could,’’ the distracted 
Mr. Macpherson went on, ‘‘whereas 
you, Tom, are so absorbed in your 
own wretched worries that you can 
think of nothing else.” 

‘It is pretty serious,’’ said Tom. 

He filled his leather armchair amply, 
while Mr. Macpherson made a poor 
figure in his. His head was bald, but 
he was a handsome man still, one who 
dressed well and had everything plain 
but fine about him. 

Mr. Macpherson’s intellectual head 
was but thinly covered on the top with 
very fine hair, of the sort which does not 
last long, and he was one of the few men 
who still wear side whiskers and a 
mustache. This habit, and the fact 
that he had a very finely-modeled high 
nose, gave him the appearance of being 
rather an aristocratic figure cut out of 
some bygone pages of an illustrated 
magazine. His voice was by far the 
best thing about him; it was too low- 
pitched and quiet to be effective, 
except perhaps in a conversation be- 
tween himself and another speaker, 
but his accent was refined, and he 
had excellent, if rather self-abasing 
manners. 

‘*Please go on,” said Mr. Macpherson. 

‘“‘Why should I give you any con- 
sideration, my dear fellow?” said Mr. 
Beamish, making excuses to himself, 
“‘you were born to listen. Well, you 
know how very much I like the two 
Crawley girls.”’ 

“Mrs. Darling and her sister?” 

“Yes. Well, I’ve offended the younger 
one. Of course she is one of those de- 
lightful gentlewomen who will forgive 
anything; but I’ve hurt her feelings, 
Willie.” 

“You are always a blundering ass!’’ 
said Mr. Macpherson. 

“But, ’pon my word, it’s only because 
I admire her so much that I can’t get 
over what happened. Do you know 
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that Julia used spectacles in church 
today? Horrid gold-rimmed things 
which she perched upon her beautiful 
nose—faney Julia Crawley with a 
great red dent on either side of it, or a 
horrid semi-circular rim between her 
eyes!” 

“T suppose you said something 
idiotic to her?” 

‘I don’t remember quite what I said; 
I believe I asked her to put the beastly 
things away.”’ 

‘‘T am sure Miss Crawley has already 
forgiven you,” said Mr. Macpherson 
gravely. 

“T thought you would treat the 
matter more lightly, and help me to 
laugh about it,”’ said Mr. Beamish dis- 
appointedly. ‘‘After all, I didn’t say 
very much. But—dash it—to a hand- 
some woman one does not allow that 
age exists.” 

Mr. Macpherson did not answer, and 
Taqm went on: ‘‘ You have a maddening 
way of holding your tongue sometimes, 
Willie. If it were anyone else but 
poor Tom Beamish you’d probably be 
delightful and consoling.”’ 

“Not if he had behaved like a flat- 
footed idiot, treading on everyone’s 
corns.”’ 

“Oh, come,’ said Mr. Beamish; and 
added as though to change the subject, 
“Tell me what the absurd worry was 
you wanted to speak to me about. I 
shall not endeavor to sympathize. 
After your treatment of me I shall 
probably try and open the wound a 
little further.” 

Mr. Macpherson got up from his 
comfortable chair, and leaned against 
the mantelpiece. ‘‘1 don’t know how 
I am to get through it, Tom,’’ he said 
suddenly, and a sensitive color flushed 
his face for a moment. 

“Good God! Bill, you don’t mean 
to say it’s serious,” said his friend. 
“‘Hang it, they can’t have turned you 
out of your club for having discovered 
a gas!” 








“They’re going to make me speak at 
the Royal Institution,” said Mr. Mac- 
pherson with a groan. 

Tom waited a moment and then said, 
“Bear up, they’ll never hear you.” 

‘It’s worse than a speech,” said Mr. 
Macpherson. “I have always avoided 
all my life making a speech, since the 
day when my father insisted upon my 
saying something at his second marriage 
and I got on to my feet and then ran 
out of the room.” 

“T’ll come and see you through,” 
said Tom. ‘I don’t care if all the wild 
white-haired professors in England are 
there, I’ll stand beside you and help 
you with your horrible stinks.” 

“IT wish it was you, Tom.” 

‘“Well, so do I. If only I’d got a 
reputation for being clever I’d do it 
like a shot, though Heaven knows I 
have never wanted to be brainy.” 

“Do you think I could get out of 
it?”? said Mr. Macpherson suddenly. 

“Not unless you blow yourself up 
with your infernal gas before the time 
comes.” 

“There will probably be crowds 
there—”’ 

“You will be famous!’’ said Tom, 
treating the matter as a joke. 

“No, a thousand times no! 
may seem to us important——’”’ 

“T must say I always bless all you 
scientific fellows when I use the tele- 
phone and the electric light.” 

“In a way we have been useful,” 
said Mr. Macpherson, ‘‘but I don’t 
think speeches ought to be expected of 
us. If we make discoveries our busi- 
ness is to write about them, not to stand 
behind a table with a semicircle of 
faces in front of one——”’ 

“Most of them ugly,” interpolated 
Tom. 

“‘T shall probably see nothing but 
rows of pink dots. A crowd always 
looks like that to me, and sometimes 
they seem to sway in front of me till I 
feel quite ill. I dislike heaps of faces 
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anywhere: even a big dinner party 
seems to me rather horrible.” 

‘You are afraid of the human kind, 
William,” said Mr. Beamish com- 
fortably. ‘‘You discover explosives, 
and you bring down lightning from 
heaven, and no doubt you could blow 
up the whole navy quite easily, but you 
have the soul of a mouse. I have 
never known the day when some one 
has not ruled you or defrauded you, 
and it’s your own fault! When you have 
given a porter a shilling for carrying 
your bag you are generally afraid it is 
too heavy for him and lift it yourself. 
Your manners are so infernally good 
that you are crawling about all your life 
picking up things which other people 
have dropped, and you allow every- 
one to contradict you on your own 
subjects with only a blush as a 
protest.” 

Mr. Macpherson’s delicate skin was 
one of the troubles of his life. 

“T hope,” he said, “that you will 
let this matter remain a secret be- 
tween us. I should like as few people 
as possible to be there.” 

“You wouldn’t mind Miss Crawley, 
I suppose?” questioned Tom. 

‘It could not possibly interest her,” 
replied the professor, ‘though doubtless 
Miss Crawley would be merciful, as 
she always is.” : 

“I thought of going to see her this 
afternoon and making it up with her 
for my infernal rudeness.” 

“IT am going to call there this after- 
noon,”’ said Mr. Macpherson. 

“We will go together. What time 
is it, Willie?” 

He went to the top of the back stairs 
and shouted aloud for his butler, and 
then, feeling that Forty might set the 
luncheon table with an air of irritation, 
having been reminded of the hour, he 
suggested that while the meal was in 
course of preparation he and _ his 
friend should take a turn in the 


Park. 
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The gatekeeper touched his hat to 
him, and this was only one of the many 
scores of salutations to which they had 
to respond before completing their 
stroll. Mr. Beamish had many friends. 
Most of them wanted to stop him and 
say a few words, half the people he 
met asked him to dinner or to tea, and 
Tom’s engagement book was in his 
hand half a dozen times. Persons of 
consequence wanted a stroll with him, 
and a Royal personage, who was walk- 
ing across one of the green lawns, sent 
to him to come and have a chat. It 
was @ progress such as the honest gen- 
tleman delighted in. London never 
palled upon him—he seldom left it— 
and his shining silk hat could be seen 
at the windows of any of the best clubs 
in London. He was just sufficiently 
mature to be able to remember singers 
and actors of a bygone day, and to 
contrast their performances with the 
inferior ones of today. His memory 
was good, and although he had not 
shot snipe in Belgrave Square, he 
remembered those who had done so, 
and could show where So-and-so’s 
house had once stood, and tell the 
names of the clubs which had super- 
seded it. He knew everyone’s history, 
and generally the histories of their 
fathers and mothers as well, and he 
had served with interesting men, and 
had been a personal friend of ‘‘the 
Duke.” He lifted his hat better than 
any man in London, and was remem- 
bered as a very good-looking young 
fellow by his contemporaries. His 
stories were not ill-natured, although 
they were frequently scandalous, and in 
his boyhood he had known Sir John 
Astley, and poor Bay Middleton, Mr. 
Whyte-Melville, and a host of others. 

“It is only old fellows like me who 
ean really enjoy London,’ he used to 
say: ‘‘to youngsters it is only a sort of a 
peep-show, but we old ’uns have been 
behind the scenes and know something 
about it.”” He honestly believed the 


present day to be degenerate, and held 
that girls and boys alike would never 
be what their parents had been. Some- 
times an old friend bent on chaff 
would warn him that in the end he 
would marry a young girl, and the 
suggestion was almost the only thing 
that made Mr. Beamish really angry. 

‘*As it is they spoil all the conversa- 
tion one’s got,’’ he used to say, “and 
although they know much more than 
we ever did, by Gad, their dear mothers 
are making faces at me all the time, and 
pretending one has shocked them.” 

Two o’clock found him and his friend 
back in the comfortable dining-room, 
where the round table was spread with 
a white cloth, and the fire sang in the 
chimney, although the spring days 
were already warm. He rubbed his 
hands together, for the comfortable 
house was a daily delight to him, and 
he had filled it with handy contrivances 
and comforts. As he and his friend 
sat down opposite to each other he 
remarked, ‘“‘There are worse things 
than being an old bachelor, aren’t 
there, William?”’’ 

A few moments later his niece, Miss 
Clementine Beamish, was announced. 
She murmured, ‘‘Precious,’’ kissed the 
top of his head, shook hands in a 
charmingly affected manner with Mr. 
Macpherson, and sank in a confused 
heap of dark velvet and fur at her 
uncle’s feet. 

“TI feel like a penitent,’ she said; 
‘the attitude is perfect.’’ 

“The attitude is absolutely ridicu- 
lous,” said Mr. Beamish, drawing down 
the corners of his mouth, ‘‘unless you 
want something, which I should say is 
extremely probable.”’ 

“‘T want heaps of things,” she said. 

‘‘T was remarking to Mr. Macpher- 
son just now,” said her uncle, ‘‘that 
troubles never come singly.” 

“I have come singly—at least I 
think I have—because I have lost my 
maid and the whole of my luggage, and 
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1am not going to send for Bobby quite 
yet.” 

“It is Bobby this time, is it?” said 
Mr. Beamish grimly. 

“Your remarks lack delicacy, Uncle 
Tom,” replied his niece. 

“A Guardsman as usual, I suppose— 
you're just as bad as any nursemaid 
walking out on Sunday afternoon, 
Clemmie.”’ 

“JT have always had immense sym- 
pathy with them,” said the young 
lady. 

Miss Beamish then prepared to gaze 
at Mr. Macpherson as though she in- 
cluded him amongst Guardsmen and 
all other delightful things. He began 
to feel nervous and asked if he might 
congratulate his young friend. 

“Oh, no, it’s quite hopeless,” said 
Clemmie. ‘No love affair is the least 
bit amusing unless it is so. Bobby is 
far too young, and he’s horribly in 
debt, but I simply adore him, although 
his father is a Perfect Pig.” 

“If Bobby is to come here,” said 
Mr. Beamish sternly, ‘‘remember it 
must be one thing or the other.” 

Miss Clementine looked up from 
under her eyelashes, smiled delightfully, 
and remarked, ‘‘It is the fourth time 
I’ve been engaged.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ said Mr. Bea- 
mish, ‘‘I don’t believe anybody ever 
proposes to you, Clemmie. You're a 
flighty, irrational young woman, your 
dressing is absurd, and you are one of 
those persons who leave me wondering 
at the end of every year of ridiculous 
folly and fashion, what your actual 
shape is.” 

“Isn’t he lovely?’”’ said Clementine 
to Mr. Macpherson. 

“One year,’’ went on Tom wrath- 
fully, “‘you had some sort of bulge on 
your arms which made us all exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable at dinner, and another 
year you were so thin and narrow that 
I thought you were going into a decline, 
and now you have become draped and 
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fat again, and your head is shrinking 
to half the size it was.” 

“I believe I am going to take off my 
hat to show you my new way of doing my 
hair,”’ said the young lady, struggling 
up from her seat on the hearthrug with 
a generous display of black silk stock- 
ings and buckled shoes. “I think,”’ 
she remarked, patting the sides, ‘‘it 
makes me look good without being 
conspicuous. Most people who dress 
plainly and do their hair a4 la Puritane 
get as much attention bestowed upon 
them as widows who, in their first year of 
mourning, always wear such deliciously 
striking clothes that everyone turns 
and stares at them.” 

“Tt is an improvement on _ those 
curls you had last time,” said her 
uncle. 

“T am going to ask Jacquetta to 
write a special article for me on ‘The 
Place of Curls in a Woman’s Coiffure 
and Their Moral Significance.’ Jac- 
quetta writes excellently, and is strong 
on morals.” 

“It is a word I didn’t know the mean- 
ing of when I was young,” said Tom. 

Miss Beamish, who was still at the 
mirror, stroked her chin with an ex- 
aggerated air of consideration, rubbing 
the two sides of her slender jaw with her 
finger and thumb, and then, throwing a 
glance over her shoulder, she tossed her 
relative a mark of interrogation in a 
very successful manner. 

““You can go on with your absurd 
treatise,’’ said Tom. 

‘‘What put the idea into my head 
was this,” said the lady. “I am 
trying to Do Good, because I think that 
is only Right when one lives in the 
country.” 

“The vicar is probably unmarried, 
and wears fine lawn surplices,’’ amended 
Mr. Beamish. 

She smiled delightfully, still coquet- 
ting at the mirror, and said something 
frivolous about her uncle having scored 
@ point. 
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“Though I don’t believe in any of 
your admirers,” added Tom. 

‘““We were talking about curls, not 
prophets in their own country,” re- 
marked his niece. “Now about tracts 
which are really much nearer prophets 
than curls. I am finding it very dif- 
ficult to raise the tone of the people, and 
I must tell you about the Steddalls 
one day because they are a Grave 
Diffieulty——”’ 

“They impose on you I have no 
doubt.” 

‘“‘Yesterday, as I was jumping on to 
my pony, an old lady who is much too 
fond of beer, asked me if those were 
tracts she heard jingling in my pocket.” 

“Tush, Clemmie, you’d make a 
story out of anything, and nobody 
believes one of them.” 

“T overhear things in crowds which 
no one else hears,’ she replied de- 
lightedly, ‘‘and then I come home and 
make you all laugh, and you say I 
have not heard them.” 

“You can begin the story from 
where you jingled away with your 
tracts.” 

“Well, so then I rode on to a book- 
shop in the village and bought heaps 
and piles of tracts. The man said they 
were not so much asked for now as they 
used to be, so perhaps that is why he 
gave me so many for five shillings. I 
distributed them everywhere, and it 
did me a world of good—good parochial- 
ly I mean—because a young lady who 
distributes tracts, especially if she rides 
round on a white pony, has Enormous 
Influence. I began to feel like Maria 
Edgeworth and Hannah More, and I 
got myself the loveliest little gray 
gown with a flat linen collar made per- 
fectly plain—-—”’ 

“You couldn’t help bulging some- 
where if you tried,’’ said Tom. 

She looked over his head contemptu- 
ously and went on with her story. “‘So 
then, you see, the vicar went round 
after me on his bicycle, following in the 





wake of my trailing clouds of glory, 
and he found that the tracts had been 
issued by a Society who do not approve 
of infant baptism, and who do not 
approve of a ‘fringe.’ He made me 
read one of the tracts: it explained that 
in the East total immersion was prac- 
tised, but it went on to say that we who 


‘live in more rigorous climates, where 


only the hands and face are washed 


” 


“That will do, Clemmie,” said Tom, 
concealing a smile. 

‘*Well, then, it appeared in the other 
tract—there were several kinds—that 
you might wear curls pinned to the side 
of your head with little combs, be 
cause your mother and your grand- 
mother wore them thus, but if you 
wore them on your forehead there 
was no hope for you at all. I am sure 
that if I had been able to get up-to-date 
tracts they would have said a fringe 
was the only virtuous way of doing the 
hair, and that those new little bunches 
of curls which are worn at the side are © 
rather dangerous.” 

“I suppose you buy them for a 
guinea,” said Mr. Beamish severely. 

“Thirty shillings for two,’ said 
Clementine, ‘‘and they will always 
make up into something else after- 
wards.” 

“T have not yet asked how you 
managed to get here on a Sunday,” 
said Mr. Beamish, ‘‘or how you lost 
your maid and your luggage, or where 
you are staying.” 

She looked at him in surprise, and 
with eyes and mouth wide open said, 
“I’m staying here.” 

“IT was not aware of it,’”’ said Tom. 
‘“‘May I ask if anyone knows where 
you are.” 

“IT hope not,” she said. ‘The fact 
is, I’ve run away from home.” 

“Poor Erling; poor, poor Erling!” 
said Mr. Beamish. Erling was his 
brother’s name, and he was sorry for — 
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“T do it sometimes, you know,”’ said 
.Clementine. ‘‘It makes Papa realize 
that his hold on his treasure is 
slight.” 

“T have always said,” replied Mr. 
Beamish, ‘‘from the first moment the 
question was mooted, that no woman 
should have money of her own. I 
remember quite well when the question 
of the Married Women’s Property Act 
arose I remarked at the time, ‘There 
won’t be a happy homeleft in England.’”’ 

“T am sure you did,”’ said Clemmie 
sweetly. 

“No woman should be allowed 
enough money to pay her railway 
fare,” he said indignantly, ‘‘and as for 
her own motor car, it is simply absurd!” 

“T have two,’’ said Miss Clementine, 
complacently folding her hands. 

‘And so you have left your father?” 

“Papa was not really tiresome,’’ said 
the young lady, ‘‘in fact I think I was 
a little tiresome, but you see, I won’t 
be a sort of house to house and field to 
field.” 

“Cryptic,” remarked Mr. Beamish, 
who had learned the word from Jac- 
quetta. 

“T was afraid I should have to ex- 
plain. You see, Bobby is Colonel 
Damer’s son.”’ 

“I didn’t know he was grown up 
yet.” 

‘Well, he is; he’s older than I am, and 
he wants to marry me most frightfully, 
and I want to marry him—at least I 
think I do.” , 

“T have never known you decide 
anything definitely yet, unless it was 
in direct opposition to advice.” 

‘“‘A person of my philosophic tenden- 
cies always finds decisions difficult. 
But it really wasn’t my fault about 
Bobby. I had very nearly decided to 
say ‘yes,’ when down swooped Colonel 
Damer and got hold of Papa’s ear, 
which is my exclusive property.” 

Mr. Beamish said, ‘‘Do you under- 
stand her, Willie? I don’t.” 
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‘You know quite well, darling, that 
no one is allowed to instruct Papa ex- 
cept me; whatever else I may have 
left undone in this world I have always 
moulded Papa’s opinion. Well, Colonel 


‘Damer came and talked pompously to 


him in the library for about an hour and 
a half one afternoon, and said he 
thoroughly approved of his son’s choice 
because the two properties adjoined. 
My dear, we went into farmlands and 
bits that ‘marched’ with each other, 
and tenants and root crops and hay- 
fields, and just at the end, when the in~ 
ventory of stock was completed, he 
tacked me on to it, and said that he 
would welcome me as a daughter-in- 
law. So of course, I refused.” 

“In the old days,’’ said Mr. Beamish, 
‘if your father had approved of a mar- 
riage for you, he would have locked you 
up in your room to live on bread and 
water until you consented.” 

“‘And then he would have expected 
me to sit at his feet and ask for forgive- 
ness, which I would do this minute 
did I not know that dear Papa will 
follow me here very shortly and sit at 
mine.”’ 

“Tf your father enters my house he 
shall not do so in order to beg your 
pardon.” 

**Colonel Damer ought to do it much 
more. You see, he’s old-fashioned, and 
he thinks I’m a chattel and ought to be 
taken over by Bobby with the furniture 
and the effects and the fat stock.” 

‘“‘And why not?” said Mr. Beamish 
severely. 

She turned round suddenly and said 
with a radiant smile to the quiet man 
sitting in the armchair by the fire, 
‘“Mr. Macpherson, the Woman Suf- 
frage Question is in full view, and my 


‘angelic Tom will remark that a good 


beating would do us all good. My 
beloved uncle, who would not hurt a 
fly, loves to speak in the manner of 
Whitechapel and the slums. You will 
probably both say in chorus that you 
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don’t know what good the vote will do 
women, and Tom will say, if he is in a 
mild and mellow mood, that the 
woman’s sphere is the home.”’ 

“T am going out, Clemmie,” said 
Tom. ‘‘When I’ve been speaking to you 
for half an hourI always feel that the 
only way to whiten my soul and to 
recover my temper is to go and have a 
chat with Miss Crawley.” 

‘*May I have tea, please, Uncle?’ 

“Good God, Clemmie! I didn’t 
even ask if you had had lunch! Well, 
bless my soul, if you won’t tell me your 
plans how can I do anything? I must 
telephone to Erling, I suppose, to say 
you’re safe.”’ 

“‘T am not safe even here,” said the 
lady mysteriously, ‘‘I am being pur- 
sued by a Man.” 

‘*He can’t find you here unless you 
gave him your address.” 

“TI did give him my address,’ 
Clementine simply. 

Tom threw up his hands, and at the 
same moment a maid arrived in a cab 
with a great deal of luggage on the top 
of it. -Miss Beamish’s chauffeur sent 
in to know if he was to wait for orders, 
and the distracted ringing of the tele- 
phone bell proclaimed that Lord Erling 
had discovered his daughter’s absence 
and regretted it, with mingled expres- 
sions of apology and alarm. 

‘‘He’ll come here presently,’ said 
Clemmie, showing all her pretty teeth, 
“‘and then,” she said,. pressing her 
uncle’s arm, ‘‘I’ll have you both.” 

“Yes, she’s all right,” said Mr. 
Beamish on the trunk call. ‘She may 
as well stay the night here, and I’ll send 
her back tomorrow morning.” 

Clementine smiled again. 

“*Who is the Man——?”’ He found 
the telephone receiver being gently re- 
moved from his lips and his place 
taken at the little table. 

“‘T am blowing kisses to you, father,”’ 
the clear voice said, ‘“‘to show you that 
you are forgiven.” 


, 


said 
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The receiver was hung up, and Miss 
Clementine remarked, ‘‘If we cut him 
off in the middle of a sentence like that 
he’s sure to come up to London: men 
are largely composed of curiosity, 
especially where the females of their 
tribes are concerned.” 

‘*He will be a much greater fool than 
I take him to be,” said Tom, “‘if he 
leaves his comfortable home on any 
wildgoose chase after you.” 

“T am really never happy without 
him,” said Clemmie comfortably. 

Preparations went forward for a 
substantial tea, Mr. Macpherson de- 
parted to pay his afternoon call at the 
house opposite, and Clemmie remarked 
that she was refreshed, and would now 
like to go and sit in the Park. 

The Park on Sunday afternoons was 
a form of amusement not indulged in 
by Mr. Beamish, therefore not to be 
indulged in by anyone. He paid calls 
on Sunday afternoons, and dined at 
his club to save his servants the trouble 
of preparing dinner at home. He be- 
lieved it was because he had allowed his 
niece to go hungry that he found himself 
before long sitting in a green chair under 
a wide tree, and heard all round him 
that the rain had brought warmth, 
that summer had never come so early, 
and that it was wonderful to see people 
so soon upon the lawns. Mr. Beamish 
was out of his element, and his ill- 
temper increased. He had enjoyed 
himself in the morning because it was 
his custom to go into the Park on Sun- 
day mornings, but having been in- 
veigled there: in the afternoon by his 
niece, he was determined to find no 
amusement or recreation in it. He sat 
in an armchair as was his habit. Clem- 
mie, whose slenderness was due to the 
dressmaker and who looked like a mere 
wisp in the big chair beside him, placed 
her parasol on a chair beyond. 

“T don’t intend to pay for three 
chairs,” said Tom irritably, as the 
man with the leather bag came along. 
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“T notice that you always take up more 
room than you need.” 

“T call it ‘for a possibility,’ ’’ she 
replied unmoved. ‘‘When the right 
one comes along I remove the parasol 
and airily exclaim, ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down beside me?’ ”’ 

She took no notice of her uncle’s dis- 
turbed temper, but continued to smile 
delightedly at him, and to behave 


indeed so charmingly that Tom began to ' 


relent. While all the time a young 
man who thought he was concealed 
behind a tree, gazed on the pair and 
thought he had never seen anything 
more gay or more charming or more 
lovely than the lady. 

“Tt is just what I intended him to 
think,” said to herself the ingenuous 
girl, who knew quite well the trousered 
leg which protruded beyond the tree- 
trunk. 

As she seemed so contented and 
pleased without him the young man 
came into the open and accosted her 
with a very badly done air of surprise. 

“You here, Clemmie,”’ he said. 

“Oh, Bobby, how did you find us?” 
said his lady-love, removing, with a 
charming air of welcome, her chiffon 
parasol from the third chair. He was 
introduced to ‘‘My uncle, Mr. Bea- 
mish,’ who began to wonder what his 
exact position .was in the general 
scheme of things. He knew he was 
not required as chaperon, and he told 
himself that he did not intend to play 
green gooseberry. Also he began to 
wonder whether Clemmie’s smiles and 
charms had been intended entirely for 
himself or not. He told himself that 
there were many things a man can 
forgive in a woman. But when she 
smiles at one man in order to encour- 
age another, it is a thing which not 
the oldest and driest of beings can 
pardon. 

Bobby seemed a nice young man, 
very fair and well tubbed, and Tom 
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who was fond of boys, felt a curious 
desire to stand well with this one, who 
had a kind frank manner, and called 
him ‘‘Sir.”’ Nevertheless he was un- 
able to keep out of his voice a very 
severe tone when he said with intention, 
in reply to the young man’s brilliant 
query, ‘‘Do you like the Park, sir?’ 
“*T dislike it very much at this hour 
of the day, when suburban trains 
have emptied themselves on to the 
lawns.”’ 

“T pointed out heaps of amusing 
people to you, darling,” said Clemmie, 
‘*but you have been much too cross to 
look in the right direction.”’ 

“T don’t know what Mr. Damer 
thinks about it,’’said Tom, ‘‘but I have 
my own ideas about a girl who makes 
one come to the Park, and then bestows 
upon one every wile of which she is 
capable in order to get one to remain 
in one’s seat, whereas all the time she 
can’t have heard one word one has said 
nor even been aware of one’s presence.” 

“Tt is the pink limit,” said Mr. 
Damer gravely. 

‘If you are really tired of me,” said 
his niece’s voice in between them, ‘I 
will allow you to go and call on Mrs. 
Darling.” 

“*T said I was going to call on Miss 
Crawley.’’ 

“‘T know you did,”’ said his niece. 

And this time she definitely be- 
stowed one of her smiles upon himself. 

He found the widow and her daughters 
at home. Jacquetta was starting off 
to hear a new preacher who had dis- 
covered that originally we were all vege- 
tables in the moon. He did not know 
whether she was going to gain instruc- 
tion or to refuse it, but from the brief 
word he had with her he gained the im- 
pression that the new preacher was to 
provide a mental antidote to: the Old 
Testament scripture lesson which was 
now being imparted by Mrs. Darling to 
her small son. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
“Yr MERRIE Buzzers.” 


Practically all the business of an 
Army in the field is transacted by tele- 
phone. If the telephone breaks down, 
whether by the Act of God or the 
King’s Enemies, that business is at a 
standstill until the telephone is put 
right again. 

The importance of the disaster varies 
with the nature of the business. For 
instance, if the wire leading to the 
Round Game Department is blown 
down by a March gale, and your weekly 
return of Men Recommended for False 
Teeth is delayed in transit, nobody 
minds very much—except possibly the 
Deputy Assistant Director of Auxiliary 
Dental Appliances. But if you are 
engaged in battle, and the wires which 
link up the driving-force in front with 
the directing-force behind are devas- 
tated by a storm of shrapnel, the matter 
assumes a more—nay, a most—serious 
aspect. Hence the superlative impor- 
tance in modern warfare of the Signal 
Sections of the Royal Engineers— 
tersely described by the rank-and-file 
as “The Buzzers,” or the ‘Iddy- 
Umpties.” 

During peace-training, the Buzzer 
on the whole has a very pleasant time 
of it. Once he has mastered the mys- 
teries of the Semaphore and Morse 
codes, the most laborious part of his 
education is over. Henceforth he 
spends his days upon some sheltered 
hillside, in company with one or two 
congenial spirits, flapping cryptic mes- 
sages out of a blue-and-white flag at a 
similar party across the valley. 

A year ago, for instance, you might 
have encountered an old friend, Private 
M’Micking—one of the original ‘‘ Buz- 


zers”’ of ‘‘A’’ Company, and ultimately 
Battalion Signal Sergeant—under the 
lee of a pine-wood near Hindhead, ag 
companied by Lance-Corporal Greig 
and Private Wamphray, regarding with 
languid interest the frenzied efforts of 
three of their colleagues to convey a 
message from a sunny hillside three. 
quarters of a mile away. 

“Here a message comin’ through, 
boys,”’ announces the Lance-Corporal, 
“‘They’re in a sair hurry: I doot the 
officer will be there. Jeams, tak’ it 
doon while Sandy reads it.”’ 

Mr. James M’Micking seats himself 
upon a convenient log. In order not 
to confuse his faculties by endeavoring 
to read and write simultaneously, he 
turns his back upon the fluttering flag, 
and bends low over his field message 
pad. Private Wamphray stands facing 
him, and solemnly spells out the me 
sage over his head. 

‘*Tae a:o-c—I dinna ken what that 
means—R’‘E'D; reid—a‘R'M’Y; airmy— 
H‘A‘z—” 

‘“‘All richt; that’ll be ‘Hazlemere,’” 
says Private M’Micking, scribbling 
down the word. ‘Go on, Sandy!” 

Private Wamphray, pausing to ex- 
pectorate, continues— 

“*R°E'C’O'N'N’O'I'T’R—Cricky, what & 
worrd! Let’s hae it repeatit.” 

Wamphray flaps his flag vigorously 
—he knows this particular signal only 
too well—and the word comes through 
again. The distant signaler, slowing 
down a little, continues— 

Reconnoitring patrol reports hostile 
cavalry scou— 

“That’ll be ‘scouts,’’”’ says the eve | 
ready M’Micking. ‘Carry on!” 

Wamphray continues obediently— 

Country; stop; Have thrown ou 
flank guns; stop; Shall I advance orte— 
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“__tire,”’ gabbles M’Micking, writing 
it down. 

‘“__where I am; stop; From O C Ad- 
vance Guard; stop; message ends.” 

“And aboot time, too!’’ observes 
the scribe severely. ‘‘Haw, Johnny!’ 

The Lance-Corporal, who has been 
indulging in a pleasant reverie upon a 
bank of bracken, wakes up and reads 
the proffered message. 


“Tae GO C, Reid Airmy, Hazlemere. 
Reconnoitring patrol reports hostile cav- 
alry scouts country. Have thrown oot 
flank guns. Shall I advance or retire 
where 1 ame From O C Advance Guards.” 

“This message doesna sound alto- 
gether sense,’ he observes mildly. 
“That ‘shall’ should be ‘wull,’ ony- 
way. Would it no’ be better to get it 
repeatit? The officer—’’ 

“T’ve given the ‘message-read’ sig- 
nal now,” objects the indolent Wam- 
phray. 

“How would it be,’’ suggests the 
Lance-Corporal, whose besetting sin is 
a penchant for emendation, ‘‘if we were 
tae transfair yon stop, and say: Re- 
connoitring patrol reports hostile cavalry 
scouls. Country has thrown oot flank 
gunse”’ 

“What does that mean?” inquires 
M’Micking scornfully. 

“T dinna ken; but these messages 
about Generals and sic’-like bodies—’’ 

At this moment, as ill-luck will have 
it, the Signal Sergeant appears breast- 
ing the hillside. He arrives puffing— 
he has seen twenty years’ service— 
and scrutinizes the message. 

“You boys,” he says reproachfully, 
“are an aggravate altogether. Here 
you are, jumping at your conclusions 
again! After all I have been telling 
you! See! That worrd in the address 
should no’ be ‘Hazlemere’ at all. It’s 
just a catch! It’s ‘Hazebroucke’—a 
Gairman city that we'll be capturing this 
time next year. ‘Scouts’ is no ‘scouts,’ 
but ‘scouring’—meaning ‘sooping up.’ 


‘Guns’ should be ‘guarrd,’ and ‘retire’ 
should be ‘remain.’ Mind me, now; 
next time, you'll be up before the Cap- 
tain for neglect of duty. Wamphray, 
give the ‘C.I.,’ and let’s get hame to oor 
dinners!” 


II. 


But ‘‘oot here” there is no flag- 
wagging. The Buzzer’s first proceed- 
ing upon entering the field of active 
hostilities is to get underground, and 
stay there. 

He is a seasoned vessel, the Buzzer 
of today, and a person of marked in- 
dividuality. He is above all things a 
man of the world. Sitting day and 
night in a dug-out, or a cellar, with a 
telephone receiver clamped to his ear, 
he sees little; but he hears much, and 
overhears more. He also speaks a 
language of his own. His one task in 
life is to prevent the letter B from 
sounding like C, or D, or P, or T, or 
V, over the telephone; so he has _per- 
verted the English language to his 
own uses. He calls B ‘“‘Beer,’’ and D 
“‘Don,”’ and so on. He salutes the 
rosy dawn as ‘“‘Akk Emma,’ and even- 
tide as ‘‘Pip Emma.”’ ‘He refers to the 
letter S as ‘‘Esses,” in order to dis- 
tinguish it from F. He has no respect 
for the most majestic military titles. 
To him the Deputy Assistant Director 
of the Mobile Veterinary Section is 
merely a lifeless formula, entitled Don 
Akk Don Emma Vic Esses. 

He is also a man of detached mind. 
The tactical situation does not in- 
terest him. His business is to dis- 
seminate news, not to write leading 
articles about it. (O si sic ‘ omnes!) 
You may be engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for the possession of 
your own parapet with a Boche bomb- 
ing-party; but this does not render 
you immune from a pink slip from the 
Signal Section, asking you to state your 
reasons in writing for having mislaid 
fourteen pairs of boots, gum, thigh, 
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lately the property of Number Seven 
Platoon. A famous British soldier 
tells a story somewhere in his reminis- 
cences of an occasion upon which, in 
some long-forgotten bush campaign, 
he had to defend a zareba against a 
heavy attack. For a time the situation 
was critical. Help was badly needed, 
but the telegraph-wire had been cut. 
Ultimately the attack withered away, 
and the situation was saved. Almost 
simultaneously the victorious command- 
er was informed that telegraphic com- 
munication with the Base had been 
restored. A message was already com- 
ing through. 

‘‘News of reinforcements, I hope!” 
he remarked to his subordinate. 

But his surmise was incorrect. The 
message said, quite simply :— 


Your monthly return of men wishing to 
change their religion is twenty-four hours 
overdue. Please expedite. 


There was a time when one laughed 
at that anecdote as a playful invention. 
But we know now that it is true, and we 
feel a sort of pride in the truly British 
imperturbability ,of our official ma- 
chinery. 

Thirdly, the Buzzer is a humorist, of 
the sardonic variety. The constant 
clash of wits over the wires, and the 
necessity of framing words quickly, 
sharpens his faculties and acidulates his 
tongue. Incidentally he is an awk- 
ward person to quarrel with. One black 
night, Bobby Little, making his second 
round of the trenches about an hour 
before ‘“‘stand-to,’’ felt constrained to 
send a telephone message to Battalion 
Headquarters. Taking a good breath 
—you always do this before entering 
a trench dug-out—he plunged into the 
noisome cavern where his Company 
Signalers kept everlasting vigil. The 
place was in total darkness, except for 
the illumination supplied by a strip 
of rifle-rag burning in a tin of rifle-oil. 


The air, what there was of it, was thick 
with large, fat, floating particles of free 
carbon. The telephone was buzzing 
plaintively to itself, in unsuccessful 
competition with a well-modulated 
quartette for four nasal organs, con- 
tributed by Bobby’s entire signaling 
staff, who, locked in the inextricable 
embrace peculiar to Thomas Atkins 
in search of warmth, were snoring 
harmoniously upon the earthen floor. 

The signaler ‘‘on duty”’—one M’Gurk 
—was extracted from the heap and 
put under arrest for sleeping at his 
post. The enormity of his crime was 
heightened by the fact that two unde- 
livered messages were found upon his 
person. 

Divers pains and penalties followed. 
Bobby supplemented the sentence with 
a homily upon the importance of vigi- 
lance and dispatch. M’Gurk, deeply 
aggrieved at forfeiting seven days’ pay, 
said nothing, but bided his time. Two 
nights later the Battalion came out of 
trenches for a week’s rest, and Bobby, 
weary and thankful, retired to bed in 
his hut at nine p.m., in comfortable 
anticipation of a full night’s repose. 

His anticipations were doomed to 
disappointment. He was roused from 
slumber—not without difficulty—by 
Signaler M’Gurk, who appeared stand- 
ing by his bedside with a guttering 
candle-end in one hand and a pink 
dispatch-form in the other. The mes- 
sage said :— 

Prevailing wind for next twenty-four 
hours probably S. W., with some 
rain. 

Mindful of his own recent admoni- 
tions, Bobby thanked M’Gurk politely, 
and went to sleep again. 

M’Gurk called again at half-past 
two in the morning, with another 
message, which announced :— 

Baths will be available for your Com- 
pany from 2 to 3 p.m. tomorrow. 

Bobby stuffed the missive under his 
air-pillow, and rolled over without & 
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word. M’Gurk withdrew, leaving the 
door of the hut open. 

His next visit was about four o’clock. 
This time the message said :— 

A Zeppelin is reported to have passed 
over Dunkirk at 5 p.m. yesterday after- 
noon, proceeding in a northerly direction. 

Bobby informed M’Gurk that he was 
a fool and a dotard, and cast him forth. 

M’Gurk returned at five-thirty, bear- 
ing written evidence that the Zeppelin 
had been traced as far as Ostend. 

This time his Company Commander 
promised him that if he appeared again 
that night he would be awarded four- 
teen days’ Field Punishment Number 
One. 

The result was that upon sitting down 
to breakfast at nine next morning, 
Bobby found upon his plate yet another 
message—from his Commanding Of- 
ficer—summoning him to the Orderly- 
room on urgent matters at eight-thirty. 

But Bobby scored the final and win- 
ning trick. Sending for M’Gurk and 
Sergeant M’Micking, he said:— 

“This man, Sergeant, appears to be 
unable to decide when a message is 
urgent and when it is not. In future, 
whenever M’Gurk is on night duty, and 
is in doubt as to whether a message 
should be delivered at once or put aside 
till morning, he will come to you and 
ask for your guidance in the matter. 
Do you understand?’’ 

“Perfectly, sirr!’’ replied the Ser- 
geant, outwardly calm. 

“M’Gurk, do you understand?” 

M’Gurk looked at Bobby, and then 
round at Sergeant M’Micking. He 
received a glance which shriveled his 
marrow. The game was up. He 
grinned sheepishly, and answered— 

“Yes, sirr!”’ 


III. 


Having briefly set forth the charac- 
ter and habits of the Buzzer, we will 
next proceed to visit the creature in his 
lair. This is an easy feat. We have 
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only to walk up the communication- 
trench which leads from the reserve 
line to the firing line. Upon either 
side of the trench, neatly tacked to the 
muddy wall by a device of the hairpin 
variety, run countless insulated wires, 
clad in coats of various colors and all 
duly ticketed. These radiate from 
various Headquarters in the rear to 
numerous signal stations in the front, 
and were laid by the Signalers them- 
selves. (It is perhaps unnecessary to 
mention that that single wire running, 
in defiance of all regulations, across the 
top of the trench, which neatly tipped 
your cap off just now, was laid by those 
playful humorists, the Royal Artillery.) 
It follows that if we accompany these 
wires far enough we shall ultimately 
find ourselves in a signaling station. 

Our only difficulty lies in judicious 
choice, for the wires soon begin to di- 
verge up numerous byways. Some go 
to the fire-trench, others to the ma- 
chine-guns, others again to observation 
posts—or O.P.’s—whence a hawk-eyed 
Forward Observing Officer, peering all 
day through a chink in a tumble-down 
chimney or sandbagged loophole, is 
sometimes enabled to flash back the 
intelligence that he can discern transport 
upon such a road in rear of the Boche 
trenches, and will such a battery kindly 
attend to the matter at once? 

However, chance guides us to the 
Signal dug-out of ‘A’ Company, 
where, by the best fortune in the world, 
Private M’Gurk in person is installed 
as officiating sprite. Let us render 
ourselves invisible, sit down beside 
him, and ‘‘tap” his wire. 

In the dim and distant days before 
such phrases as‘‘Boche,” and “‘T.N.T.,”” 
and ‘munitions,’ and “economy” 
were invented; when we lived in houses 
which possessed roofs, and never 
dreamed of lying down motionless by the 
roadside when we heard a taxi-whistle 
blown thrice, in order to escape the 
notice of approaching aeroplanes— 
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in short, in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the war—some of us said in our 
haste that the London Telephone 
Service was The Limit. Since then 
we have made the acquaintance of the 
military field telephone, and we feel 
distinctly softened towards the young 
woman at home who, from her dug-out 
in ‘‘Gerrard,” or “‘Vic.,” or ‘‘Hop.,’”’ 
used to goad us to impotent frenzy. 
She was at least terse and decided. If 
you rang her up and asked for a number, 
she merely replied— 

(a) ‘‘Number engaged.” 

(b) ‘‘No reply.” 

(c) ‘‘Out of order,” 

—as the case might be, and switched 
you off. After that you took a taxi to 
the place with which you wished to com- 
municate, and there was an end of the 
matter. Above all, she never ex- 
plained, she never wrangled, she spoke 
tolerably good English, and there was 
only one of her—or at least she was of a 
uniform type. 

Now, if you put your ear to the re- 
ceiver of a field-telephone, you find 
yourself, as it were, suddenly thrust 
into a vast subterranean cavern, filled 
with the wailings of the lost, the bab- 
blings of the feeble-minded, and the 
profanity of the exasperated. If you 
ask a high-caste Buzzer—say, an R.E. 
Signaling Officer—why this should be 
so, he will look intensely wise and recite 
some solemn gibberish about earthed 
wires and induced currents. 

The noises are of two kinds, and one 
supplements the other. The human 
voice supplies the libretto, while the 


accompaniment is provided by a synco-. 


pated and tympanum-piercing ping- 
ping, suggestive of a giant mosquito 
singing to its young. 

- The instrument with which we are 
contending is capable (in theory) of 
transmitting a message either tele- 
phonically or telegraphically. In prac- 
tice, this means that the  signaler, 
having wasted ten sulphurous minutes 


in a useless attempt to convey informa- 
tion through the medium of the human 
voice, next proceeds, upon the urgent 
advice of the gentleman at the other 
end, and to the confusion of all other 
inhabitants of the cavern, to “buzz” 
it, employing the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code for the purpose. 

It is believed that the wily Boche, 
by means of ingenious and delicate 
instruments, is able to ‘‘tap’’ a certain 
number of our trench telephone mes- 
sages. If he does, his daily In- 
telligence Report must contain some 
surprising items of information. At 
the moment when we attach our in- 
visible apparatus to Mr. M’Gurk’s 
wire, the Divisional Telephone system 
appears to be fairly evenly divided 
between— 

(1) A Regimental Headquarters, en- 
deavoring to ring up its Brigade. 

(2) A glee-party of Harmonious 
Blacksmiths, indulging in The Anvil 
Chorus. 

(3) A choleric Adjutant, on the track 
of a peccant Company Commander. 

(4) Two Company Signalers, en- 
gaged in a friendly chat from dif- 
ferent ends of the trench line. 

(5) An Artillery F.0.0., endeavor- 
ing to convey pressing and momentous 
information to his Battery, two miles 
in rear. 

(6) The Giant Mosquito aforesaid. 

The consolidated result is something 
like this:— 

Regimental Headquarters  (affably). 
Hallo, Brigade! Hallo, Brigade! Hato, 
Bricapsz! 

The Mosquito. Ping! 

The Adjutant (from somewhere in the 
Support Line, fiercely). Give me B 
Company! 

The Forward Observing Officer (from 
his eyrie). Is that C Battery? There’s 
an enemy working-party— 

First Chatty Signaler (from B Com- 
pany’s Station). Is that yoursel’, Jock? 
How’s a’ wi’ you? 
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Second Chatty Signaler (from D 
Company’s Station). I’m daen fine! 
How’s your 

Regimental 
Bricape! 

The Adjutant. Is that B Company? 

A Mysterious and Distant Voice 
(politely). No, sir; this is Akk and 
Esses Aitch. 

The Adjutant (furiously). Then for 
the Lord’s sake get off the line! 

The Mosquito. Ping! Ping! 

The Adjutant. And stop that —— 
—— — buzzing! 

The Mosquito. Ping! Ping! Pina! 

The F.O.O. Is that C Battery? 
There’s—— 

First Chatty Signaler 
What’s that you’re sayin’?” 

The F.0.0. (perseveringly). Is that 
CBattery? There’san enemy working 
party in a coppice at 

First Chatty Signaler. This is Beer 
Company, sir. Weel, Jock, did we 
get a quiet nicht? 

Second Chatty Signaler. 
There was a wee—— 

The F.O.O. Is that C Battery? 
There’s 

Second Chatty Signaler. No, sir. 
This is Don Company. Weel, Jimmy, 
there was a couple whish-bangs came 
intil—— 





Headquarters. Hato, 


(peevishly). 





Oh, aye. 





Regimental Headquarters. Hatto, 
Bricape! 
A Cheerful Cockney Voice. Well, my 


lad, what abaht it? 

Regimental Headquarters (getting to 
work at once). Hold the line, Brigade. 
Message to Staff Captain. ‘Ref. your 
S.C. fourr stroke seeven eight six, the 
worrking parrty in question “ 

The F.0.0. (seeing a gleam of hope). 
Working party? Is that C Battery? 
I want to speak to—— 

The Adjutant. 

Brigade Head- 





PY Guarhake Get off 

; the line! 

Regimental Head- — 
quarters. 
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First Chatty Signaler. Haw, Jock, 
was ye hearin’ aboot Andra? 


Second Chatty Signaler. No. Whit 
was that? 

First Chatty Signaler. Weel—— 

The F.O.0. (doggedly). Is that C 


Battery? 

Regimental Headquarters (resolutely). 
‘The worrking parrty in question was 
duly detailed for tae proceed to the 
rendiss vowse at’’— 

The Adjutant. Is that B Company, 


curse you? 
Regimental Headquarters (quite im- 
pervious to this sort of thing).—‘‘the 


rendiss vowse, at seeven thirrty akk 
emma, at point H two B eight nine, 
near the cross-roads by the Estamint 
Repose dee Bicyclistees, for tae’’— 
honk! horkle! honk! 

Brigade Headquarters (compassion- 
ately). You’re makin’ a ’orrible mess of 
this message, ain’t you? Shake your 
transmitter, do! 

Regimental Headquarters (after duti- 
fully performing this operation). Hon- 
kle, honkle, honk. Yang! 

Brigade Headquarters. 
lad, buzz it! 

Regimental Headquarters (dutifully). 


Buzz it, my 











Ping, ping! Ping, ping! Ping, ping, 
ping! Ping 
General Chorus. Stop that ——, ——, 
: buzzing! 
First Chatty Signaler. Weel, Andra 


says tae the Sergeant-Major of Beer 
Company, says he—— 
The Adjutant. Is that B Company? 
First Chatty Signaler. . No, sir; this is 
Beer Company. 


The Adjutant (fortissimo). I said 
Beer Company! 

First Chatty Signaler. Oh! I thocht 
ye meant Don Company, sir. 

The Adjutant. Why the blazes 


haven’t you answered me sooner? 
First Chatty Signaler (tactfully). There 
was other messages comin’ through, sir. 
The Adjutant. Well, get me the 
Company Commander. 
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First Chatty Signaler. Varra good, sirr. 

A pause. Regimental Headquarters 
being engaged in laboriously ‘‘buzzing’’ 
its message through to the Brigade, all 
other conversation ts at a standstill. The 
Harmonious Blacksmiths seize the op- 
portunity to give a_ short selection. 
Presently, as the din dies down— 

The F.O.O. (faint, yet pursuing). 
Is that C Battery? 

A Jovial Voice. Yes. 

The F.O.0. What a shock! I 
thought you were all dead. Is that 
you, Chumps? 

The Jovial Voice. It is. What can 
I do for you this morning? 

The F.O.O. You can boil your signal 
sentry’s head! 

The Jovial Voice. What for? 

The F.O.0. For keeping me waiting. 

The Jovial Voice. Righto! And the 
next article? 

The F.O.O. There’s a Boche work- 
ing party in a coppice two hundred 
yards west of a point—— 

The Mosquito (with renewed vigor). 
Ping, ping! 

The F.O.O. (savagely). Shut up! 

The Jovial Voice. Working party? 
I'll settle them. What’s the map 
reference? 

The F.O.0. They are in Square 
number 

The Harmonious Blacksmiths (sud- 
denly and stunningly). Whang! 

The F.O.O. Shut up! They are 
in Square—— 

First Chatty Signaler. Hallo, Head- 
quarters! Is the Adjutant there? Here’s 
the Captain tae speak with him. 

An Eager Voice. Is that the Adjutant? 

Regimental Headquarters. No, sirr. 
He’s away tae his office. Hold the line 
while I'll 

The Eager Voice. No you don’t! 
Put me straight through to C Battery 
—quick! Then get off the line, and stay 
there! (Much buzzing.) Is that C 
Battery? 

The Jovial Voice. Yes, sir. 








The Eager Voice. I am O.C. Beer 
Company. They are shelling my front 
parapet, at L 8, with pretty heavy stuff, 
I want retaliation, please. 

The Jovial Voice. Very good, sir, 
(The voice dies away.) : 

A Sound over our Heads (thirty 
seconds later). Whish! Whish! Whish! 

Second Chatty Signaler. Did ye hear 
that, Jimmy? 

First Chatty Signaler (with relish), 
Mphm! That’ll sorrt them! 

The F.O.O. Is that C Battery? 

The Jovial Voice. Yes. What luck, 
old son? 

The F.0O.O. You have obtained two 
direct hits on the Boche.parapet. Will 
you have a cocoanut or a ci—— 

The Jovial Voice. A little less lip, 
my lad! Now tell me all about your 
industrious friends in the Coppice, 
and we will see what we can do for 
them! 


And so on. A propos of Adjutants and 
Company Commanders, Private Wam- 
phray, whose acquaintance we made a 
few pages back, was ultimately relieved 
of his position as a Company Signaler, 
and returned ignominiously to duty, for 
tactless, if justifiable interposition in 
one of these very dialogues. 

It was a dark and cheerless night in 
mid-winter. Ominous noises in front 
of the Boche wire had raised apprehen- 
sive surmises in the breast of Brigade 
Headquarters. A forward sap was 
suspected in the region opposite the 
sector of trenches held by ‘‘A” Com- 
pany. The trenches at this point were 
barely forty yards apart, and there 
was a very real danger that Brother 
Boche might creep under his own wire, 
and possibly under ours too, and come 
tumbling over our parapet. To Bobby 
Little came instructions to send & 
specially selected patrel out to inves- 
tigate the matter. Three months ago 
he would have led the expedition him- 
self. Now, as a full-blown Company 
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Commander, he was officially precluded 
from exposing his own most respon- 
sible person to gratuitous risks. So he 
chose out that recently-joined enthu- 
siast, Angus M’Lachlan, and put him 
over the parapet on the dark night in 
question, accompanied by Corporal 
M’Snape and two scouts, with orders to 
probe the mystery to its depth and bring 
back a full report. 

It was a ticklish enterprise. As is 
frequently the case upon these occa- 
sions, nervous tension manifested itself 
much more seriously at Headquarters 
than in the front-line trenches. The 
man on the spot is, as a rule, much too 
busy with the actual execution of the 
enterprise in hand to distress himself 
by speculation upon its ultimate out- 
come. It may as well be stated at once 
that Angus duly returned from his 
quest, with an admirable and reas- 
suring report. But he was a long time 
absent.. Hence this anecdote. 

Bobby had strict orders to report all 
“developments,” as they occurred, to 
Headquarters by telephone. At haif- 
past eleven that night, as Angus 
M’Lachlan’s colossal form disappeared, 
crawling, into the blackness of night, 
his superior officer dutifully rang up 
Battalion Headquarters, and announced 
that the venture was launched. It is 
possible that the Powers Behind were in 
possession of information as to the 
enemy’s intentions unrevealed to Bob- 
by; for as soon as his opening announce- 
ment was received, he was switched 
right through to a very august Head- 
quarters indeed, and commanded to 
report direct. 

Long-distance telephony in the field 
involves a considerable amount of 
“linking-up.”” Among other slaves of 
the buzzer who assisted in establishing 
the necessary communications upon 
this oceasion was Private Wamphray. 
For the next hour and a half it was his 
privilege in his subterranean. exchange, 
to sit, with his receiver clamped to his 


ear, an unappreciative auditor of dia- 
logues like the following :— 

“Ts that ‘A’ Company?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Any news of your patrol?” 

6 No, sir.” y 

Again, five minutes later:— 

“Ts that ‘A’ Company?” 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

‘*Has your officer returned yet?” 

“No, sir. I will notify you when he 
does.’’ 

This sort of thing went on until 
nearly one o’clock in the morning. 
Towards that hour, Bobby, who was 
growing really concerned over Angus’s 
prolonged absence, cut short his august 
interlocutor’s fifteenth inquiry and 
joined his sergeant-major on the firing- 
step. The two had hardly exchanged 
a few low-pitched sentences when 
Bobby was summoned back to the tele- 
phone. 

“Ts that Captain Little?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Has your patrel come in?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

Captain Little’s last answer was de- 
livered in a distinctly insubordinate 
manner. Feeling slightly relieved, he 
returned to the firing-step. Two min- 
utes later Angus M’Lachlan and his 
posse rolled over the parapet, safe and 
sound, and Bobby was able to his 
own great content and that of the 
weary operators along the line, to an- 
nounce— 

“The patrol has returned, sir, and 
reports everything quite satisfactory. 
I am forwarding a detailed statement.”’ 

Then he laid down the receiver with 
a happy sigh, and crawled out of the 
dug-out on to the duck-board. 

“Now we'll have a look round the 
sentries, Sergeant-Major,”’ he said. 

But the pair had hardly rounded three 
traverses when Bobby was haled back 
to the Signal Station. 

‘‘Why did you leave the telephone just 
now?” inquired a cold voice. 
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‘“‘T was going to visit my sentries, sir.”’ 
“But J was speaking to you.” 

‘“‘T thought you had finished, sir.” 

“‘T had not finished. If I had finished, 
I should have informed you of the fact, 
and would have said, ‘Good night!’ ”’ 

‘“‘How does one choke off a tripe- 
merchant of this type?’’ wondered the 
exhausted officer. 

From the bowels of the earth came the 
answer to his unspoken question—de- 
livered in a strong Paisley accent— 

‘‘For Goad’s sake, kiss him, and say 
‘Good Nicht,’ and hae done with it!’’ 


As already stated, Private Wamphray 
was returned to his platoon next morning. 


IV. 


But to regard the Buzzer simply and 
solely as a troglodyte, of sedentary 
habits and caustic temperament, is not 
merely hopelessly wrong; it is grossly 
unjust. Sometimes he goes for a walk 
—under some such circumstances as 
the following. 

The night is as black as Tartarus, 
and it is raining heavily. Brother 
Boche, a prey to nervous qualms, is 
keeping his courage up by distributing 
shrapnel along our communication- 
trenches. Signal-wires are peculiarly 
vulnerable to shrapnel. Consequently 
no one in the Battalion Signal Station 
is particularly surprised when the line 
to “Akk’? Company suddenly ceases to 
perform its functions. 

Signal-Sergeant M’Micking tests the 
instrument, glances over his shoulder, 
and observes— 

‘‘Line BX is gone some place or other. 
Away you, Duncan, and sorrt it!’’ 

Mr. Duncan, who has been sitting 
hunched over a telephone, temporarily 
quiescent, smoking a woodbine, heaves a 
resigned sigh, extinguishes the woodbine 
and places it behind his ear; hitches his 
repairing-wallet nonchalantly over his 
shoulder, and departs into the night— 
there to grope in several inches of mud 
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for the two broken ends of the wire, 
which may be lying fifty yards apart. 
Having found them, he proceeds to 
effect a junction, his progress being 
impeded from time to time by further 
bursts of shrapnel. This done, he tests 
the new connection, relights his wood- 
bine, and splashes his way back to Head- 
quarters. That is a Buzzer’s normal 
method of obtaining fresh air and ex- 
ercise. 

More than that. He is the one man 
in the Army who can fairly describe 
himself as indispensable. 

In these days, when whole nations 
are deployed against one another, no 
commander, however eminent, can ride 
the whirlwind single-handed. There 
are limits to individual capacity. There 
are limits to direct control. There are 
limits to personal magnetism. We 
fight upon a collective plan nowadays. 
If we propose to engage in battle, we 
begin by welding a hundred thousand 
men into one composite giant. We 
weld a hundred thousand rifles, a mil- 
lion bombs, a thousand machine-guns 
and as many pieces of artillery, into one 
huge weapon of offense, with which we 
arm our giant. Having done this, 
we provide him with a brain—a blend of 
all the experience and wisdom and 
military genius at our disposal. But 
still there is one thing lacking—a ner- 
vous system. Unless our giant have 
that,—unless his brain is able to trans- 
mit its desires to his mighty limbs,—he 
has nothing. He is of no account; the 
enemy can make butcher’s-meat of him. 
And that is why I say that the pur- 
veyor of this nervous system—our 
friend the Buzzer—is indispensable. 
You can always create a body of sorts 
and a brain of sorts. But unless you 
can produce a nervous system of the 
highest excellence, you are foredoomed 
to failure. 

Take a small instance. Supposing a 
battalion advances to the attack, and 
storms an isolated, exposed position. 
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Can they hold on, or can they not? 
That question can only be answered by 
the Artillery behind them. If the 
curtain of shell-fire which has preceded 
the advancing battalion to its objective 
can be “‘lifted’’ at the right moment and 
put down again, with precision, upon a 
certain vital zone beyond the captured 
line, counter-attacks can be broken up 
and the line held. But the Artillery 
lives a long way—sometimes miles—in 
rear. Without continuous and accurate 
information it will be more than useless; 
it will be dangerous. (A _ successful 
attacking party has been shelled out of 
its hardly won position by its own ar- 
tillery before now—on both sides!) 
Sometimes a little visual signaling is 
possible; sometimes a dispatch-runner 
may get back through the enemy’s 
curtain of fire; but in the main your one 
hope of salvation hangs upon a slender 
thread of insulated wire. Andround that 
wire are strung some of the purest gems 
of heroism that the War has produced. 

At the Battle of Loos, half a battalion 
of K(1) pushed forward into a very 
advanced hostile position. There they 
hung, by their teeth. Their achieve- 
ment was great; but unless Headquar- 
ters could be informed of their exact 
position and needs, they were all dead 
men. So Corporal Greig set out to find 


them, unreeling wire as he went. He 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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was blown to pieces by an eight-inch 
shell but another signaler was never 
lacking to take his place: They pressed 
forward, these lackadaisical noncom- 
batants, until the position was reached 
and communication established. Again 
and again, the wire was cut by shrapnel, 
and again and again a Buzzer crawled 
out to find the broken ends and piece 
them together. And ultimately, the 
tiny, exposed limb in front having been 
enabled to explain its exact require- 
ments to the brain behind, the necessary 
help was forthcoming and the Fort was 
held. 


Next time you pass a Signaler’s Dug- 
out peep inside. You will find it oc- 
cupied by a coke brazier, emitting large 
quantities of carbon monoxide, and an 
untidy gentleman in khaki, with a blue- 
and-white device upon his shoulder- 
straps, who is humped over a small 
black instrument, luxuriating in a 
‘*frowst’’ most indescribable. He is 
reading a back number of a rural 
Scottish newspaper which you never 
heard of. Occasionally, in response to a 
faint buzz, he takes up his transmitter 
and indulges in an unintelligible alter- 
cation with a person unseen. You 
need feel no surprise if he is wearing the 
ribbon of the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 


(To be continued.) . 





THE NEW REALISM. 


Weare living, beyond question, in the 
heyday of the young men; all the 
kingdoms of the world are in their 
hand. Thirty or forty years ago there 
still lingered in the social and literary 
atmosphere the faint mist of a tradition 
that experience was the one author- 
ity in life, and that youth must 
expect to serve its apprenticeship 
before it could claim the privilege 
of the final word. That tradi- 


tion has long since dissolved and 
vanished. Nowadays experience is 
held in very modest repute; energy 
and initiative are the universal pass- 
ports to recognition. And nowhere is 
this truer than in the field of literature, 
where, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
youth and rebellion have always been 
in a state of conflict with tradition. 
Until recently, however, innovation has 
had to fight its way; the serried ranks 
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of criticism and convention have hin- 
dered its progress; and no doubt the 
opposition has done it good, by forcing 
each new change to justify itself before 
it could pass the outposts. Today there 
are no outposts to pass, and experience 
gives way at once to the challenge of 
youth. It almost seems as though 
criticism were perpetually afraid of 
being accused of senility and decay, 
so ready is it to accept everything new, 
and to fall into line behind the ad- 
vancing banners of youthful revolu- 
tion. Like Stensgird in Ibsen’s drama, 
the young men of. the hour may cry 


- with confident justification: ‘‘We are 


young. The time belongs to us, but we 
also belong to the time. Our right is 
our duty.” 

But of all the regions of activity in 
which youth is asserting its mastery— 
social, political, scientific, and the rest 
—there is no field which it has so 
thoroughly made its own as that of the 
novel. And here the audacity of its 
advance: is the more impressive, since 
the art of fiction is the one art above all 
others in which experience would 
naturally be expected to be an almost 


indispensable quality of the artist.. 


For the novel seeks not only to tell a 
story, but to portray and moralize 
life; and the neophyte, standing on the 
threshold of the temple, can hardly 
help being dazzled by the wealth and 
variety of the sights that stretch before 
his gaze. How ean he possibly inter- 
pret in his first glance the virtues of the 
architecture or the intricate symbolism 
of the decoration” Of course he can- 
not do so; and the most penetrating 
and representative fiction of any gen- 
eration will continue to be written by 
men whose judgment is tempered by 
the mellow maturity of experience. 
But there are qualities vouchsafed to 
youth which have faded away by the 
coming of middle age; and the last few 
years have seen a new movement in 
English fiction so full of vigor, sincerity, 









and spiritual beauty as to promise for 
the future, if only its edge is not dulled 
by the traffic of time, an entire revolu- 
tion in the conventions of the British 
novel, clearing away a vast burden of 
traditional cant, and establishing a fresh 
and decent relation between the es- 
sential facts of life and their artistic. 
revelation. This movement we ven- 
ture, for want of a more comprehensive 
title, to define as the New Realism; 
since the object of the realist is to draw 
life as it stands, and thereisnothing with 
which these young men are so eagerly 
concerned as the fidelity of their art to 
life; while at the same time the method 
upon which they set to work is alto- 
gether new, being absorbed in emotional 
and spiritual analysis of a deeply inti- 
mate and personal kind—a kind, indeed, 
which has rarely, if ever, been associ- 
ated with the practice of realism in the 
past. It is, in effect, a New Realism 
of the emotions, as contrasted with the 
conventional realism of conditions and 
environment; its interest is not the 
material convenience or inconvenience 
of life, but the spiritual achievement of 
man, and his ultimate realization of his 
soul’s possibilities. For the artist of 
the new realism the Kingdom of 
Heaven lies within the soul of man; for 
the realist of the last generation, it was 
almost invariably sought from with- 
out, in the individual’s relation with 
the rest of the world, and in the general 
improvement of social and human con- 
ditions. And the advance from ex- 
ternal consolations to the consolations 
of the soul is an evident advance of the 
highest significance, and of the most 
hopeful promise for the future. 

The struggle in literature between 
the real and the ideal is as old, of course, 
as the faculty of expression; but in our 
own country, during the last century at 
least, the realistic novel has assumed 
certain clearly-defined characteristics 
which may be roughly described, both 
in purpose and outlook, as humanitarian 
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and altruistic. It is the natural tend- 
ency of the Englishman to work with a 
purpose; his intellect being of a con- 
genitally moral and moralizing charac- 
ter, he likes to see even the art of his 
country directed towards some moral 
or social end. And so it has come 
about that behind our realistic fiction of 
native growth there has almost always 
been at work aspirit of moral indignation 
and reform. ‘Just look what our sur- 
rounding life has come to be,’’ the realist 
eries in horror. ‘‘This, and this, is 
actually and irrefragably true!’ To 
which the inevitable sequel follows— 
‘‘This, and this, must immediately be 
reformed.” The realism of the Vic- 
torian era was continually inspired by 
this sort of moral revolt. Now it was 
the evils of a private lunatic asylum; 
now the abuses of workhouse or found- 
ling hospital; at another time the slave 
trade; at others the prison system, the 
suffrage laws, the wrongs of factory 
workers—whatever the theme that sent 
the realist to his desk, his recurrent 
motive was the improvement of the 
material conditions of life; and in order 
to drive his moral home he devel- 
oped his theme, perhaps unconsciously, 
through types of men rather than 
through personalities, while the suf- 
ferings which disturbed his peace were 
sufferings of environment rather than 
of the soul. Victorian realism, more- 
over, was a realism hedged in and 
limited by convention. Certain ele- 
mentary laws of life were taken for 
granted; certain moral and spiritual 
restrictions accepted. Whatever license 
was permitted to other characters, 
the hero of the novel at any rate was 
expected to conform to the code of 
moral obligations laid down by society; 
the ideal of life was an ideal of good 
citizenship, and the social standards of 
the State were the natural sanctions of 
morality. Virtue must be rewarded, 
and vice must bring its own punishment. 
The traditions of the novelist’s art 
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required this happy vindication; and 
any ‘mental shocks, which the reader 
might have sustained in the course of the 
story, were aimply compensated for by 
the parade of rewards and punishments 
upon which the curtain invariably fell. 

Well, it is obvious that such ‘‘real- 
ism’’ was not true to life at all; and the 
next step in artistic emancipation was 
the inevitable discovery that, seeing 
that virtue often gets the worst of it in 
this world, while the wicked man 
flourishes like a green bay-tree, Art, if 
it is to represent life with any claim to 
fidelity, must abandon the Sunday- 
school prize system, and face the real 
facts of failure and success. And so to 
the school of Dickens, Kingsley, Charles 
Reade, and the other robust stalwarts 
of the Victorian era, there succeeded 
the rather anemic, drab, and squalid 
realism of George Gissing and Mr. 
George Moore, where incident was 
piled upon incident with the scrupulous 
exactness of an inventory, and life 


emerged from the picture, where its 
outline could be discerned at all, as a 
perpetual struggle against an overpower- 
ing and soul-sapping array of circum- 


stance. The varieties of artistic tem- 
perament in the authors determined 
the natural varieties in the treatment; 
but the main truth about this school 
of realism also was the fact that its 
interest was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the effect of a man’s surround- 
ings upon his life and character—that 
it was social in scope and social in 
atmosphere. And here, once more, 
the conventional standards were re- 
garded as being so far binding upon 
the individual, that his failure-to con- 
form to them implied an almost in- 
evitable failure to survive in the strug- 
gle for existence. Or, at any rate, if 
the conventions were not accepted, it 
was necessary to evade them by the 
ingenuity of subterfuge. 

The bustling, middle-class life of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s Five Towns is pre- 
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eminently unmoral, as it is also essen- 
tially unideal; but its citizens are quite 
self-sufficient and self-righteous. The 
squalor of New Grub Street has given 
way to the vulgarity of commercial 
success, and that success is vested in a 
crowd of people without imagination, 
immensely impressed by the importance 
of their own petty advantages and dis- 
advantages, the slaves of an indomi- 
table egotism. In such an environ- 
ment the wholesome human passions 
are stunted and deformed; life swag- 
gers by, unillumined by illusion and 
unaided by vision; and yet, when his 
mean-spirited ambition sinks to a 
close, the citizen finds himself able to 
look back with satisfaction upon a 
career that has at least achieved as 
much as it set out todo. Nevertheless, 


what a career for ‘‘a candidate for im- 


mortality’! The smoke of the pros- 
perous factory chimneys hangs like 
a pall between earth and _ heaven, 
shutting out all conception of the 
spiritual capacities of the ~ human 
soul. 

And now, suddenly, there breaks 
upon the scene an entirely fresh mani- 
festation of the novelist’s art. Out 
of all this congested circumstance the 
individual emerges, alert and eager, 
with a wonderfully intensified sense of 
the value of his own instincts and emo- 
tions. He is no longer occupied with 
the improvement of his social conditions, 
for legislation and trade unionism 
seem disposed to settle all these mat- 
ters for him, without any further effort 
upon his part. Thrown back upon 
himself, and tormented by the ques- 
tioning curiosity of youth, he begins to 
debate his own relation to his own 
soul, and in particular is profoundly 
puzzled by emotions, which he finds 
himself impelled to indulge, while he 
is assured by those in authority that 
all such indulgence is socially and 
morally reprehensible. “Then,” as Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan’s hero felt, in the 
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teeth of such a conflict between in- 









dividual and public judgment, 

“there seemed no security in existence; 
civilization was no longer an achieve- 
ment, but a fluid stream flowing over a 
varied bed—rock, pebbles, mud, sand; 
society was no establishment, but a 
precarious, tottering thing, a tower of 
silted sands with an oozy base, block- 
ing the river, squeezing it into a nar- 
row and unpleasant channel. In the 
nature of things and its law the river 
would one day gather unto itself great 
waters, and bear the sands away. 
; . Meanwhile men strove to make 
the sandheap habitable, for they were 
born on it, lived and died on it, and 
never looked beyond. Their whole 
lives were filled with dread of its crum- 
bling, their whole energies devoted to 
building up against it, and against 
the action of wind and rain and sun. 
They built themselves in and looked 
not out, and made their laws by no 
authority, but only by expediency, 
and the young men, in their vitality 
too great for such confinement, knew 
that somewhere there must be firm 
ground, and were determined to ex- 
cavate and explore.” 


It will be seen at once that we have 
here a very different attitude to life 
from that adopted by the tragic come- 
dians of late Victorian realism, for the 
conflict is no longer between man and 
his environment, but rather between 
man and his fatal incapacity for self- 
realization. The central motive, in 
fact, is idealistic, while the fashion in 
which it emerges in the story is con- 
genitally steeped in realism. Sentiment 
has joined forces with reason, and the 
claims of both are frankly recognized. 
Historically it might be possible to 
trace the origin of this new movement 
as far back as sixteen years ago, when 
Mr. H. G. Wells published Love and 
Mr. Lewisham, a novel which has never, 
perhaps, been valued at quite its true 
significance. The hero of this poign- 
ant story is a young man intensely 
self-conscious of the possibilities of his 
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own career, quite abnormally self- 
centered and vain, whose life was sud- 
denly invaded by sentiment, and swept 
away from its bearings by the conse- 
quences of a young, undisciplined emo- 
tion. The experience shipwrecked his 
career, but the disaster made a man of 
him. He gained his own soul, in fact, 
by losing his whole world. The study 
is shrewdly true to fact, and yet the 
influence of a warm tide of sentiment 
pervades its every recess. It is surely 
not too fanciful to regard it as the 
harbinger of this new school of realists, 
working in the atmosphere of ideal- 
ism, eagerly alive to beauty, keenly 
desirous of realizing beauty in them- 
selves, and bitterly disillusioned when 
they fail in a quest whose very sub- 
limity renders it almost inevitably 
doomed to failure, at least partial, if not 
actually complete. 

Youth, it must be understood, is of 
the essence of the theme, for all these 
young men are struggling in the meshes 
of their own crescent temperaments, 
and the struggle begins as early as the 
schoolroom. If ever there was a 
citadel of tradition that stood firm, it 
was the English public school, until the 
New Realism began to undermine its 
bastions. The English school story, 
since the days of Tom Brown, has alwa vs 
been true to its convention. What- 
ever might be the conflict between boys 


and masters, it was taken for granted. 


that schooldays were a glorious time, 
that school games were the charter of 
British boyhood, and that every 
healthy-minded boy left school in a 
flood of sentimental emotion, carrying 
with him the traditions of ‘‘the old 
place”’ to inspire the energies of man- 
hood. The thing had been done so 
often that everyone accepted it as 
gospel; and then came Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, and, with an almost offensively 
imperious gesture, stripped the tinsel 
from the old boy’s imagination, laying 
bare the memory of many forgotten 
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miseries, and exposing to the cold air 
of fact a scarecrow of middle-aged self- 
deception. It is to be hoped that not 
all modern schoolboys are quite such 
Philistines as the majority of Mr. 
Lunn’s Harrovians; but no man who 
is honest with his own recollection 
can deny the truth of much of this dis- 
concerting counterblast to the senti- 
ment of generations. No doubt there 
have been many weeks in many lives 
when “ Harrow footer on Harrow clay’’ 
seemed a dreary servitude; when the 
bloods made beasts of themselves and 
tyranny flourished; and when the 
decent name of friendship was draggled 
in the mud of insipid sentimentality. 
But Mr. Lunn’s chief claims to remem- 
brance are the vividness with which he 
suggested the worried discontent of 
youth, as it washes to and fro, loose of 
its bearings, and the absolute sincerity 
which insisted that boys do not neces- - 
sarily love the things they are supposed 
to love, that most of them are much 
older at heart than their elders realize, 
and that the only way to gain their 
confidence is to do something, if you 
can (and the best can, do little enough), 
to help one of them here and there to 
realize himself, and to get his feet firm 
upon that particular path of life in 
which he is most likely to find content- 
ment and a purpose. 

Mr. Lunn, however, is no more than 
a half-hearted adherent of the new 
movement, with one foot still stuck 
in the clay of the last generation. 
Like the late Victorian ‘‘naturalists,’’ 
he banishes romance altogether from 
his world, and romance is of the very 
lifeblood of the New Realism. By the 
sunlit stepping-stone of Mr. Ivor 
Brown’s Years of Plenty we may pass 
into the rich summer garden of adoles- 
cence, where we open the enchanted 
pages of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
and are made free of a new world of 
fluttering dreams and passions. Here, 
at last, is the new movement in full 
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flower, with sincerity and beauty wan- 
dering hand in hand through a veritable 
Odyssey of youthful susceptibilities. 
The sincerity of the revelation is, indeed, 
its most astonishing virtue. When 
Thackeray set out to trace the develop- 
ment of a young man’s soul in Pen- 
dennis, he premised at the outset that 
there were some things which could not 
possibly be told. Art and discretion 
alike demanded that the modest veil of 
dim suggestion should be spread be- 
tween the object and the spectator. 
But now it is enough that a thing 
should have happened for it to be re- 
corded, or that a sentiment should have 
been entertained for it to be analyzed. 
There is nothing vicious, we are as- 
sured, in natural emotion. Let the 
soul of the young man reveal itself as 
in the confessional; it is precisely the 
hidden thoughts and secret sins that 
make up the life of the character. Let 
them be faced honestly—just as they 
presented themselves in fact, under the 
glowing excuse of irresistible impulse 
and youthful ardor. The hero will 
be untrue to his spiritual ambition; he 
will play fast and loose with his tender- 
est passions; in a whirlpool of contend- 
ing moods he will be swept out of his 
course, and come near to denying the 
very light by which he steers. Never- 
theless, let the artist set down the 
whole truth; youth is the age of dis- 
illusionment; it is out of such shattered 
dreams that manhood emerges with a 
foothold and a philosophy. 

Sinister Street is the panorama of a 
young man’s soul in the formative years 
of his life. In some respects, indeed, 
it is like a panorama painted by a pre- 
Raphaelite artist, with every detail 
in high relief, so full of design and 
color that the main outline of the pic- 
ture is apt to be obscured by its elabora- 
tion. And no doubt the book, in com- 
mon with the majority of its class, 
suffers somewhat from the lack of 
structure and proportion which is in- 
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separable from its nature. The method 
upon which the tale is constructed is 
the method of a very full and sensitive 
memory, which has always been in- 
fluenced, not so much by the thing said 
or done, as by the spirit underlying the 
word or deed. It is a complete reversal 
of the old sentiment— 


“No doubt it was right to dissemble 
your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 


for to this super-sensitive sort of tem- 
perament the physical experience of 
being kicked downstairs would matter 
very little, while the spiritual betrayal of 
a dissembled love would matter all the 
world. Michael Fane’s boyhood is a 
long tribulation of such intimate im- 
pressions, beginning with the nurse’s 
tales of nightly horror and the cook’s 
drunken babblings, and leading on 
through the passionate stirring of re- 
ligious impulse, and thence by a natural 
transition, by way of Dora’s:eyes and 
Lily’s pouting lips, to the full revela- 
tion of love, idealization, and dis- 
illusionment. The picture is  un- 
broken by conscious contrast and un- 
disturbed by artifice. It simply un- 
folds itself, like life, in a colored scroll 
of hope and disappointment. - 

It is still, of course, an open question 
how far Art should reproduce life just 
as it is, and how much license may be 
permitted to it in the way of arrange- 
ment and stage management. George 
Eliot blamed Mrs. Gaskell for her love 
of contrast and dramatic effort, main- 
taining (as is indeed true) that life 
does not work towards ‘‘curtains,”’ 
through a series of conveniently ar- 
ranged episodes. Nevertheless, there is 
this to be said for the well-made story, 
that the reader never forgets its prin- 
cipal characteristics, while the new 
school of fiction does undoubtedly lose 
its outline in the memory within a 
month or two, so that one story melts 
into another in a vague mist of con- 
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fusion. On the other hand, such is the 
wealth of detail in this new spiritual 
realism that the reader returns to it 
again and again with a sense of novelty 
and surprise; the emotional insight is so 
various, the human touches are so 
manifold, and the intuition is so acute 
as to be almost feminine. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, that the women 
characters should be just as sensitively 
revealed as the men. The theme is 
youth; and youth is womanhood’s 
peculiar province. Upon the artist’s 
avowed principle that ‘‘ childhood makes 
the instrument of life, youth tunes the 
strings, and early manhood plays the 
melody,” the influence of woman in the 
game becomes paramount, for the boy’s 
mother and the young man’s sweet- 
heart are, from generation to genera- 
tion, the moulding measures of his 
character. In Sinister Street the man- 
hood of Michael Fane is shaped by the 
process of disillusionment. He learns 
much, when he hears the story of his 
mother’s shame; his education is com- 
pleted, when his sweetheart plays him 
foully false. But the disillusionment 
never deepens into despair. The im- 
perishable charm of romantic passion 
mellows every memory. The tragedy of 
youth may be age, but so long as the 
heart is young there is always hope. 
The one thing youth has to dread is 
the withering of the receptive facul- 
ties. Life is full of adventure and recom- 
pense. Even Columbine, when her 
fresh innocence has been broken upon 
’ Ixion’s wheel, may enjoy a St. Martin’s 
summer of reconciliation; even the 
lonely Pauline, when her lover’s selfish- 
ness has tarnished her bright faith in 
love, can re-live the lost springtime in 
recollection, and revive forgotten kisses, 
when the roses break again along the 
Rectory garden-paths. Youth is born 
to be disillusioned; and when the process 
is over, youth is over also. But so 
long as hope revives, so long is life still 
worth living. 


Happiness, therefore, lies apparently 
in illusion, and Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
working in a sterner medium than 
Mr. Mackenzie, would extend the: 
activity of illusion from the cradle to 
the grave. Life to him is always round 
the corner, perpetually avoiding our 
grasp. Like children, we take every- 
thing for granted and find our only 
happiness in a game of pretense. The 
old parson in Round the Corner spends 
all his days in an atmosphere of the 
traditional concept of life, and only 
realizes, when his pilgrimage is closing, 
that he has never touched hands with 
reality at all. In Old Mole the middle- 
aged schoolmaster is forced by the in- 
equity of circumstance to break free 
from tradition at a time when he is 
already too old to profit by his freedom. 
In Young Earnest a beginner in life 
takes his courage in both hands, and 
does not arrive at a glimpse of the true 
meaning of existence, until he has 
splashed himself pretty considerably in 
the miry gutters of experience. All 
of them are playing with life, concealing 
the truth from themselves and from one 
another. They hurt one another in the 
course of their game; they do frequent 
and irreparable wrong to their spiritual 
consciousness; and yet they have their 
exquisite intervals, when pleasure and 
pain are so closely intertwined as to be 
almost inextricable. The most per- 
fect moments in their life are the 
moments of pure emotion. 

No doubt this glorification of the 
sensuous side of human nature is to a 
great extent a reaction against the false 
importance which the last generation 
ascribed to scienceand scientific phenom- 
ena. The very poetry of the Victorian 
era was steeped in science; the trail of 
Darwinism was heavy upon the con- 
temporary imagination. Years have 
passed; Science has ridden roughshod 
over the world, and is now found to 
have effected absolutely nothing in the 
service of the soul of man. Indeed, the 
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existing circumstances upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe go to prove that the 
most scientific of all nations may also 
be the most inhuman and brutal. What 
more natural than an escape from all 
scientific restraint into the purely 
human atmosphere of impulse and 
emotion? And when a great war 
sweeps down upon the world, revolu- 
tionizing all existing standards, impulse 
and emotion come into their own again, 
as the only surviving guides of a uni- 
verse which seems to have lost its way 
in a dark forest of spectral horror and 
desolation. 

Two years ago the youth of England 
might have been mistaken by a super- 
ficial critic for.a body of self-indulgent, 
pleasure-loving, indeterminate _triflers. 
The very fiction which we have been 
considering appeared to many to be lit- 
tle more than an apologia for a vain 
Epicureanism, wasting its summer after- 
noon among cushions and punt-poles, 
with Lalage’s low laughter rippling 
across the sun-flecked waterlilies. But 
when the first gun sounded in the dis- 
tance, every white-flanneled figure was 
on its feet; and before the sun had set 
the whole company were at their posts in 
dusky uniform. The realism that had 
concentrated itself upon the emotions 
was justified by its immediate accep- 
tance of the supreme emotion of all; 
there was no disillusionment so drab 
that it hesitated to embrace the old 
heroic illusion of the ages, and to bind 
itself in honor. to the ultimate self- 
sacrifice. 

And, as it happens, the literature of 
the present year has furnished us with 
an eloquent example of the influence of 
war upon the New Realism, in the shape 
of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s powerful and 
imaginative novel, The Dark Forest. 
Here we find a group of young men, of 
different types and nationalities, trans- 
ported to the Russian front in the serv- 
ice of the Red Cross. That nothing 
may be wanting to the emotional com- 
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plication of the case, they are accom- 
panied by women helpers, with whom, 
inevitably, first one and then another 
falls in love. Between two of the men 
there lies the shadow of a dead woman 
whom both have loved, and in whose 
memory each of the survivors finds his 
sole sustaining inspiration. War has 
been often enough described in fiction 
before, but rarely, if.ever, with such an 
intensity of emotional force and spirit- 
uality. The bare horror of the sur- 
roundings is suddenly illuminated by 
spiritual insight, so that the ghastly 
experiences to which this sensitive 
company of tiros is exposed are ac- 
cepted, not as a series of inevitable 
physical assaults upon the nervous 
system, but rather as forming a benef- 
icent threshing-floor of character, where 
the true is winnowed from the false. 
The sudden reduction of all emotions 
to the bedrock platform of life and 
death eliminates everything but the 
essential; all inequalities of tempera- 
ment and misunderstanding fade away 
in the sudden revelation of immortal 
truth. Life, that once seemed always 
round, the corner, is now face to face 
with the intrepid combatant of death. 

We hail, then, in this latest develop- 
ment of English fiction a definite, sin- 
cere, and successful attempt to speak 


' the truth about the things that belong 


to peace of the human soul. It is 


definite, because it breaks finally with a 


number of retarding conventions which 
obliged the novelist to muster his, 
characters in pens, some labeled vir- 


tuous and some vicious, and both classes ~ 


expected to behave in every occurring 
situation precisely in accordance with 
the label of its class. The New Real- 
ism goes straight to the heart of man, 
and finds it of mingled yarn, good and 
ill together. It is sincere, again, be- 
cause, while it recognizes the omni- 
potent claim of romance and true sen- 
timent, it has banished sentimentality 
altogether from the stage. False ‘ro- 
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manticism is no longer permitted to veil 
the facts of human nature, and the 
shame that is afraid of the naked beauty 
of pure passion is nailed implacably to 
the counter as false coin. But, on the 
other hand, there is an overwhelming 
shame, when desire, or its gratification, 
is allowed to become ugly. What is 
ugly and gross is recognized at once as 
disgraceful. When Michael Fane looked 
into the cave by the seaside, and 
encountered a hideous revelation of 
physical passion, his instinctive purity 
revolted in disgust. It was his first 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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acquaintance with that prurient lust 
which is in reality the shadow cast by 
love, the very negation of the bright, 
wholesome impulses of youth. Fresh, 
clear passion does not hide itself in a 
cave. It is a creature of the open air, 
swift as the running brook, changeful as 
the sunlight that trembles through the 
quivering leaves. It is a fairy change- 
ling of the moment that has neverthe- 
less touched hands with immortality. 
The New Realism, after all, is only the 
old Idealism, seen from the other 
side. 
Arthur Waugh. 
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In the Atlantic, within sight of the 
Outer Hebrides, are scattered islets-not 
marked on ordinary maps or men- 
tioned in school geographies. You will, 
of course, find them on the proper 
chart; now and then a mariner may 
name one or two of them—perhaps with 
a curse; and fishermen of Lewis, Harris, 
Uist, or Barra might have a tale to tell. 
But these islets lack the human interest 
of St. Kilda; the utility of the Flannan 
Group, with its lighthouse; the sensation 
of white, remote Rockall, where the 
codfish abound, and many a great 
whale has given up the ghost under 
the bolt of the Norwegian harpoon 
gun, where also, not so long ago, a 
Scandinavian liner came to bitter grief. 
The islets lie solitary, in pairs, in clus- 
ters. Some are barren rocks or mere 
reefs; others support grass and wild- 
flowers, but never a human habitation, 
and rarely 4 human tread. ; 

Now there is a pair called Gasgeir 
Mér and Gasgeir Beg—that is, the 
Gasgeirs big and little. The latter is 
low, bare but for seaweed, altogether 
unlovely, a haunt of the gray seal. 
Lying off it on a calm day, peering into 
the wondrous clear depths, you will 
surely shudder to meet the emerald 


glares of the swarming, inquisitive dog- 
fish. Near to its slippery margin you 
may come upon round flat corks mark- 
ing the positions of traps sunk by a 
venturesome lobster-fisher from Harris. 

By contrast, at least, Gasgeir Mor is 
beautiful. The coastline of a mile or 
so forbids at every turn, but above its 
rifts and buttresses abounds grass of a 
richness that makes the sheep placed 
there for a season the “‘best fed”’ in 
the Hebrides. At midsummer scabious 
east a lovely azure flush athwart the 
whole of the verdure.. About the cen- 
ter of the islet lies a large brown pool 
of rainwater. 'To walk there alone for 
the first time is trying to ordinary 
nerves. The woeful bleat of retreat- 
ing half-wild sheep is almost drowned in 
the menacing yells and raucous mock- 
ing laughter of the magnificent gulls 
that wheel about you in legions, and 
follow you wheresoever you turn. Lie 
down, however, and presently you will 
find peace from their clamor of threats 
and abuse, for they, too, will’settle on 
the protruding rocks around you to 
regard you in suspicious silence, oc- 
casionally broken by a sneering squawk. 
Then you begin to hear the endless sigh 
and sob and gurgle of the swell about 
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your prison; and, no matter how 
bravely the sun may shine, a new 
melancholy will enter your soul. 

But not on many days of the year is a 
landing on Gasgeir Mor a possible ad- 
venture. The swell is never so light 
that the stoutest little craft may kiss 
those ramparts with impunity. The 
water, indeed, is deep enough, as you 
best realize when about to re-embark— 
clinging above it, chin to rock, fingers 
and toes in harsh or slimy crannies, 
while the boatmen, waiting the favorable 
instant to slip in under you, call advice 
and encouragement. A fathom or so 
beneath your feet the swell heaves and 
sucks, and you wonder whither it would 
take you once it got you. At last the 
men. you cannot see bid you gently yet 
curtly ‘‘let go.’”’ Three to one that 
you hesitate for what seems an age; 
and that having upset their calculations, 
you slither through their arms to land 
heavily among the lobsters, or per- 
chance on top of a seal shot at Gasgeir 
Beg while you were exploring Gasgeir 
Mér. Well, nerves or no nerves, the 
Atlantic sees to it that no man finds 
this islet familiar to his foot. 

Old Macleod would have told you as 
much, and he had made the landing 
oftener than any man alive. Boyish 
curiosity had inspired the earliest ad- 
venture. Age’s necessity—let us be- 
lieve—compelled the present. He lay 
on the turf bordering the highest part 
of the islet, gazing northwards. His 
hand outstretched would have hung over 
space. A lad, also named Macleod, 
a distant kinsman, lay beside him; a 
sturdy youth, but lame—else he had 
not been there then. He had helped 
the old man with the boat since the 
beginning of the war. He had not been 
on Gasgeir before, and he did not ap- 
pear to be enjoying the experience. He 
would have told you frankly, for he 
was no coward, that he was afraid of 
the old man. The old man—who had 
grown old quite suddenly three months 
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ago—was mild and gentle to look at, 
but the ceaseless, silent moving of his 
bearded lips was uncanny tosee. Thus 
he had talked for close upon two hours, 
which is to say from the moment of 
landing. 

They had left their home in the 
Harris loch at dawn. For the first 
time in the lad’s knowledge the master 
had brought his seal gun, a short, 
weighty weapon built entirely of steel, 
the burnished barb of its harpoon pro- 
truding, the strong, thin line attached 
thereto coiled carefully within the tube 
running under the barrel. A gift from 
.a Norwegian, it had not been fired by 
Macleod’for many years: But it was 
evidently in first-rate order. 

Half-way to the Gasgeirs the wind 
failed, and they took to the oars. It 
was heavy work, and by the time they 
reached the lobster-traps old Macleod 
was complaining of exhaustion, and a 
homing breeze was not to be hoped for. 

“It is fine weather,” he said sud- 
denly. ‘‘The creels can wait till the 
morning. We have food. We will 
sleep on Gasgeir Mér. I can pull no 
more tonight.” 

It was not for the lad todemur. Be- 
sides, he was keen to land on Gasgeir 
Mér, and he had hopes of persuading 
the old man, after he had rested, to 
promise him a shot with the strange gun 
on the morrow. 

So, with skill won of long experience, 
old Macleod took the boat to the one 
likely landing-place, and there moored 
her in such wise as to minimize the 
risks of bumping and scraping during 
the approaching night. Happily every 
natural sign pointed to a continuance 
of calm weather. 

It was intensely still now, in this the 
first hour after sunset. The unruffled 
swell was no more than a drowsy mor 
tion. Less than a mile away a cluster 


of submerged skerries heaved, as it 
seemed, black backs fringed with foam 
from the glassy hollows. For long the 
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lad watched them come and go, thinking 
of huge whales, fancying he heard the 
gasps of their emersions, the hisses of 
their subsidence; thinking also of ship- 
wrecks and drowning men. Then his 
gaze lifted beyond them, and sought to 
separate the distant Seven Hunters 
(Flannan Isles), while he remembered 
the mystery of the three light-keepers 
there whose disappearance has not 
been explained to this day. Later he 
turned on his side, and beheld, fully 
forty miles to the sou’westward, St. 
Kilda, with her more desolate sisters, 
Boreray and Soay, all merged in a 
single shape, tiny yet clear cut in the 
afterglow. Above it hung. a canopy of 
purple cloud hemmed with bronze— 
the only cloud in that majestic dome of 
sky. But the lad regarded all those 
sights less from interest in them than 
from desire to avoid the sight of his 
companion’s lips. 

Yet inevitably his eyes were drawn 
again to the mild,.weary, tanned 
countenance. The lips were still busy. 
The lad was no. lip-reader, yet he 
guessed what these lips were saying. 
They were retelling the story, with 
prayers and curses, of how a good son, 
Ronald, dearly beloved, mate of. a 
trawler, had been. murdered, rent 
asunder, by a shell fired from a sub- 
marine. And while the kindly lips moved 
the weather-seared fingers stroked and 
patted the seal gun at his side. 

With a fresh effort the lad withdrew 
his gaze, and as he shifted his position 
the old man touched his arm and spoke 
at last. 

‘Listen, Lachlan my lad, listen to me; 
for I will be telling you the dream I 
have dreamed on seven Sabbath nights 
running—the dream that will be coming 
true before we are a night older. And 
it is surely the second sight I have, 
though I.was not knowing it till the 
great grief came upon me.”’ 

For a little while he paused, then’pro- 
ceeded softly, yet coldly and very slow- 
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ly, using now and then a modern 
English word for which there was no 
satisfying equivalent in the Gaelic. 


At the end of half-an-hour the lad 
was, shuddering. Perhaps the white 
sea-fog which had gathered during the 
recital had affected him in conjunction 
with the old man’s dream. The fog 
rose on higher than the islet. Overhead 
the pale sky was but slightly hazy. 
Twilight lingered. There would be no 
real darkness that night. 

So fascinated, so terrified, was he by 
the old man’s talk, that minutes passed 
after its ending before the lad ventured 
to call attention to a sound which had 
been coming from the fog with growing 
distinctness during the latter part of the 
story.. Now he spoke, steadying his 
voice, as one anxious to change the 
subject. 

‘‘There is a steamer out yonder where 
no steamer with a knowing skipper 
would be. She is going slow, but she is 
coming’’—— 

“It is the dream coming true,”’ said 
old Macleod in a matter-of-fact tone. 
‘*‘Now I will give my thanks to Al- 
mighty God.” Rising to his knees, he 
clasped the barrel of the upright gun 
between his hands, raised closed eyes 
to heaven, and began fervently to 
pray. 3 

The lad clapped his hands over his 
ears, and buried his face in the grass 
and scabious. 

Unfaltering, the soft voice, warm with 
feeling, went up, telling the Almighty 
the simple history of a poor fisherman, 
his wife, their children—notably their 
first-born, Ronald, dearly beloved; con- 
fessing personal sins more or less lov- 
able, easily pardonable even by man; 
pouring out the agony of a sudden, 
heart-rending loss; finally, offering hum- 
ble gratitude for the wondrous, goodly 
gifts of dreams and second-sight. Ere 
the voice fell mute, a faint breath was 
dispersing the sea-fog. 
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The lad, his ears still covered, lifted 
his face and peered through the rifting 
veil across the waters northward. 
Dimly, at first, he beheld that which the 
old man had so lately foretold. 

A vessel that had been a submarine 
was approaching the Gasgeirs. Still a 
mile away, she came on very slowly, 
appearing to be scarcely under control. 
She yawed and wallowed like a creature 
with a mortal wound. Her deck was a 
wreck, her periscope gone, her hull 
battered, and rent just above the 
water-line. Her conning-tower seemed 
to have escaped serious damage. But 
she would never again dive—save to her 
grave. And she was not so far from 
that, for the skerries, now wholly sub- 
merged, lay between her and her only 
possible haven, Gasgeir Mér. The man 
whose head appeared above the con- 
ning-tower ought to have read danger 
in the glossy swirls ahead, but he may 
not have had all his wits; his head was 
bandaged. 

Macleod’s prayer came to an end; 
he opened his wet eyes. In the same 
moment the lad rose, his arms out 
ready to wave a warning. Probably 
he would have been too late, even 
were his first signals observed. How- 
ever, they were never made. His 
wrist was clutched, and he was wrenched 
back to the turf. 

‘*Oh, oh!’”’ he sobbed, ‘“‘they will all 
be drowned.” 

“Not all, Lachlan; 
swered the soft voice, 
more. 

The hapless craft came on, her 
motors making extraordinary noises, 
as though working in agony. Through 
the clearing atmosphere she was seen 
to be getting lower in the water. Yet 
she might float to reach Gasgeir Mor, if 
only those sunken skerries——. 

She struck!—soundlessly, so far as 
the two watchers could have told. Her 
bow ran clear out of the water. Fora 
moment she wobbled, then slid back- 
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wards, rolled heavily, recovered, and 
began to settle down. 

Two human figures appeared to fall 
over the edge of the conning-tower. A 


third was literally blown forth to a 


sickening, bursting sound; he spread- 
eagled through the air for an appre- 
ciable period, took the water flat, and 
in a burst of spray disappeared. And 
once more the vessel that had been a 
submarine cocked her bow, and, stern 
first, dived for the last time. 

“The boat!’ screamed the lad, 
pointing to the two swimmers. ‘‘We 
must get the boat’’— 

‘**Peace, Lachlan; peace.” 

The lad collapsed. Minutes passed 
ere he recovered. 

‘*Macleod, Macleod,” he cried, ‘‘ they 
will both drown!” 

‘“Not both, Lachlan; not both.’’ 

In a little while there was only one 
swimmer. He came on bravely, yet it 
seemed to the helpless Lachlan that he 
could never reach Gasgeir. Never- 
theless he reached it with what seemed 
a last despairing stroke. 

As his hand found a hold on the nearly 
sheer rock, almost directly beneath the 
prone watchers, the old man _ rose 
steadily to his feet and stepped to the 
very verge. 

‘*A life for a life,’’ he said in his best 
English; ‘‘a clean harpoon for a dirty 
shell!’ The effort in fine words was 
wasted. 

The dazed, ghastly face, twenty feet 
below, turned upwards, and positively 
grinned with hope. A single word came 
up. With its foreign accent it sounded 
like ‘‘ Help!’ 

Macleod, his face bleak and gray, 
put. the ugly gun to his shoulder and 
pointed it downwards. His weather- 
bitten finger crooked on the trigger. 
He took deliberate aim. 

With a strangled cry the lad leaped 
upon him from behind, clasped him 
round, and dragged him backwards. 
A crash split the silence, and ten thou- 
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sand drowsy birds rose shrieking. The 
barbed bolt flashed aloft, the coils of 
line rippling out straight in _ its 
wake. ss 

Old Macleod wrenched himself free, 
but before his passion could find vent 
the lad had sprung to the verge, flung 
up his arms, and dived. For a space 
the old man stood helpless and shaken, 
under an awful revulsion of feeling, 
then staggered forward and looked 
over. 

Lachlan was already clinging to the 
rock beside the exhausted swimmer; 
he was actually lending support to the 
latter. 

‘Hold on, Lachlan; hold on, good 
lad,” wailed Macleod and began fran- 
tically to haul in the harpoon-line. 

‘“‘Never mind that,” cried the lad. 
“Go, bring the boat. I have a good 
hold. I can keep him up.” 

The old man stiffened as at an 
electric shock. ‘‘That man! I will 
not save him! By God, no!” 

“Then, by God, I will drown with 
him!”’ 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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There was a brief pause. And Mac- 
leod said gently, ‘‘I will bring the boat 
—for you, Lachlan.” 

Lachlan spat out some brine. ‘‘ Your 
word that you will save us both, or I 
let go now. The water is very cold. 
Macleod! oh, Macleod, I tell you I 
will let go, and what will you say to 
your Ronald when he looks down on 
you in hell?’’ 

At that the half-crazy 
groaned and stood irresolute. 

And, in the hush, the enemy, com- 
prehending everything save their strange 
Gaelic speech, spoke so brokenly, so 
feebly, that the man above just caught 
the words, ‘‘T’ank you, frien’. Now 
I vill go.’”’ And he slid downwards 
into the sucking swell. 

But the lad, his heart like to burst, 
drew him back from doom, and held 
him safe. 

‘*Macleod!’’ gasped the lad, eyes 
rolled upwards. ‘‘Macleod!’’ 

Macleod was not there. Ere long 
they heard his quavering shout, and the 
sound of oars plied frantically. 

J.J. Bell. 
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At Cambridge, where on field or flood 
He shone like a Goldie or a Studd, 
He was an intellectual ‘‘ blood.’ 


He made the grimmest dons unbend, 
And missed his First, right at the end, 
For he cut his Tripos—to nurse a friend. 


Then he wrote a novel. The weekly 
press 
Declared it was worthy of R. L. S.; 


But it wasn’t a great financial success. 


So, after a spell at the Bar, he flew 
To the rubber-fields in remote Peru, 
But stayed there only a month or two. 


For he suddenly conceived a plan 
Of studying music at Milan, 
Where he sang in the style of the great 


god Pan. 
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I heard him sing in the Albert Hall 
In the chorus of Mendelssohn’s St Paul, 
And his voice was the loudest of them all. 


Next, he leased a Colorado mine, 
And dealt in Californian wine, 
And rented a ranch in the Argentine. 


But whatever the job and whatever 
the pay 

I certainly never knew him to stay 

Anywhere as long as a year and a day— 


Except one job, which is not yet done, 
Though twenty months ago begun, 
Of holding and hammering the Hun. 


His horoscope I have never scanned, 

But as long as there’s any fighting on 
hand 

The rolling stone has come to a stand. ° 
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AN ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


The Commonplace is hedged in with 
the romantic and the bizarre as well 
as with mystical unseen forces that 
represent reality. An ordinary life 
goes on for years, threading the path- 
ways of the Commonplace, and then 
some apparently little thing happens, 
and all the wonders of a hitherto un- 
recognized world blaze into view: one 
little step to the left or to the right, 
and the wayfarer is out of this common 
earth in the midst of the realities 
that seem unreal by sheer contrast 
with the routine of life. This step 
into the unknown, into the wonderful 
land of unimagined things, is, happily, 
part of the universal experience of man- 
kind. There is probably no man or 
woman who cannot vividly recall such 
plunges into the realms of faéry. It is 
moments, or shall we say eternities, 
such as these that the poets and lyrists 
of human love, that the mystic singers 
and recorders of Divine love endeavor 
to express in words as laden with inex- 
pressible emotion as the bee is with 
honey. When we read the raptures of 
Augustine, Dante, Vaughan, or the 
haunting love-songs of succeeding ages, 
we suddenly are conscious of the mystic 
land, though we do not really enter 
it. Personal experience alone can bring 
us there; that movement to the right 
or to the left which is in reality the out- 
bursting of the true soul from its dull 
sheath, the coming of the immortal 
butterfly whose gleaming wings were 
fashioned in the seemingly unromantic 
half-lights of the Commonplace. This 
is why the Commonplace, ‘‘the daily 
round, the common task,’’ is really so 
sacred. It is the soul’s tiring room 
where we are made ready for immortal 
adventures when the day isdone. But 
in life’s daytime in the very midst 
‘of the common task, we have ex- 
perimental flights, as it were, that 


give the soul strength to bear the sun- 
light which shines beyond the walls of 
time. i 
With some such thoughts in mind 
wayfarer this springtime revisited a 
road long since described in these 
pages, the Never-Ending Road.* At 
all times of the year a wonderful road, 
it has in the spring a quality peculiarly 
its own. From the ruins of the ancient 
abbey it runs through wood and fell, 
by stream and mere, windingly to the 
sea, a busy road in medisval days, 
with visitors from oversea and with all 
the commerce of the vast abbey lands. 
It is a busy road again, and has been 
for a year and ahalf or more. The 
hum of war haunts this so-long-silent 
shining thread of earth which brings to- 
gether the mysteries of the woods and the 
mysteries of the seas, winding as it 
does through what seem to the wanderer 
illimitable spaces from the very heart 
and sanctuary of the forest, past 
white shining waters to the little sea- 
port, itself perennially asleep, which 
is as good a link with Europe and the 
outer world as any other. At least so 
the Middle Ages thought; for from this 
little port there set out on many a war 
soldiers of fortune as well as soldiers of 
the King. Off this little port in the 
olden time there often lay scores of 
little ships of forty and fifty tons burthen 
called up by the King from the ports 
of his kingdom to carry his liegemen, 
their horses, their harness, their im- 
plements of war, the pikemen, the 
archers, the harquebusiers, the squires, 
the knights, with all the accoutrements, 
provisions, and goods that equipped a 
medieval army, out to some foreign 
land. England’s frontiers have always 
been European, or far out at sea. It 
has rarely been her practice to sulk 
behind her cliffs. Whenever she has 
*Literary Supplement, September, 1913. 
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done so disaster has followed. Our 
true frontiers have always been the 
enemy’s front line by sea or land, and 
to sea we have gone to seek it with a 
dauntless heart. So in medisval days 
this little port, this endless road, 
served equally with more famous ports 
in the service of the King. Roman 
legions have trodden this road; Alfred’s 
men in the days of victory thronged 
down it; Danish and Norman tongues 
and priest’s Latin have sounded along 
it; and haunted it is with endless 
memories, this never-ending road, never- 
ending in time as in space. T'wo years 
ago it was dreaming of all its memories, 
and the wayfarer saw strange sights, 
such as the vision of the warlike Cis- 
tercian monks, which were in effect 
the outward signs of the dreams that 
the road was dreaming. Two years 
ago! What centuries away it seems! 
That spring came like any other spring, 
with no warning in its floods and winds 
and greenery: and flowers. The road 
still harped upon the past, nor seemed 
to heed the awful autumn when the 
new leaves would fall. The tender 
green came peering up through the 
black, burned-looking heather, the 
heather whose imperial purple had 
outshone the pomp of kings. There 
are few green buds more full of hope 
than these. The bracken came bursting 
up in white knobs among the dead, 
dusty brown of last year’s wealth of 
gold. The oak shook down that spring 
its crop of crumpled, brown-yellow 
leaves which had bowered the browner 
apples and had sheltered the little 
yellow leaves of its new youth. The 
elm showered down its purpling blos- 
som on the wet avenues. The silver 
birch slipped on its dainty greenery 
with a nod and a whisper to the wind. 
Only the pines seemed to know some- 
thing as they murmured without ceas- 
ing: and their murmur sped on to join 
the murmur of the sea and the moaning 
of other lands, 
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Yet there were foreshadowings of 
the coming war: so at least the dwellers 
on the road said; the old man making 
sticks, peeling and bending them, 
near the eastern wood; the old woman 
knitting by the western wood; the old 
herb-gatherer, the wood-cutter,and the 
charcoal-burner. What their evidence 
is worth it is hard to say; but in the 
records of history there are strange 
stories of shadows of coming events 
thrown on the screen of time. Arte- 
veldt saw the battle in which he, un- 
wounded, was to die, and of such 
records there are a_ multitude. 
So, perhaps, there may be something 
in the evidence which declares that 
medisval armies were winding through 
these woods, along this road, all the 
spring and summer two years ago. 
The thought is one that in a fashion 
inspires the heart; the thought that, 
forestalling our great necessity, the 
fearless English armies of former cen- 
turies have taken the road again— 
marching and marching and marching 
to victory; but also warning this 
generation that she has on her shoulders 
the burden of a supreme and perfect 
duty, the burden, the glorious burden, 
of maintaining the ancient cause of 
freedom and honor. In an instant the 
Commonplace has passed away; the 
mind sees the twin sisters, Freedom and 
Honor, calling up from their own places 
the men who fought and died for 
England centuries ago. The spirits 
come winging-in, as it were, to form 
once more the armies which sought this 
port in their march to immortality; 
the heart or mind or spirit feels the 
gathering of the men that we thought 
dead: the bowmen and cros3-bowmen, 
the pikemen and the halberdiers, the 
knights and squires, hearing the call 
afar off of those twin sisters, Freedom 
and Honor. It is all imagination, 
perhaps, but it is the Commonplace 
that has given birth to it; the sense of 
national necessity, of patriotism, of 
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loyalty. It is more than a dream, even 
if the assertions of the charcoal-burner 
and the rest are put aside; that they 


have seen those armies on the march; . 


have heard the words of command in 
strange dialects or tongues; have seen 
the medieval army winding through 
the deserted forest in seemingly endless 
fashion led, so the old knitter declared, 
by a great knight in Black Armor. 
Was it Arthur, or Alfred, or Harry, or 
haply the Black Prince himself, or 
none of these; perhaps a soldier of 
fortune only; perhaps, despite unsolic- 
ited evidence and probably, no one at 
all? And that was two years ago. 
Today, the Never-Ending Road has 
come once more to life. Never so much 
life before perhaps has hummed along 
it and around it. The ghosts of the 
past must smile (if smile they may) 
at this return to the old order; nay, 
they must camp and march with these 
new men, unsuspected but very near, 
these men who are tie latest sons of 
those warriors of long ago. Surely the 
forest teems with armies; here are they 
camped, and as the April twilight falls 
away the twinkling of innumerable 
fires embosses the purple dusk. All 
day long the carts and ears are rolling 
down the ancient road. Where once 
‘ there were hours of silence and mystery 
now there are but rare moments when 
the road is clear and the eye can grasp 
the long-winding wonderful distances 
broken only by steady bird flights, 
when the ear can heed the haunting 
cry of the plover as it watches its nest 
in the open pastures. It is a world of 
action today. The road is taking to 
itself new memories. For centuries will 
it talk to itself and dream and haply 
figure forth this year of grace when a 
new world was born. But all the while 
the old forest lovers stayed at their 
posts: and the maker of sticks is now a 
servant of the armies of the King. 
He has charge of the lights at the gate 
on the road that leads into the eastern 
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wood. He has a fire of his own, a 
sentry-box of his own, and: there he 
stays from sunset to sunrise all alone: 
‘‘me and God, and the patrol.”’ His 
thoughts are much on this point. The 
lights at the gate to the other wood are 
in charge of the charcoal-burner. His 
meditations are perhaps less egoistic, 
and he dwells continually on the armies 
he had seen on the road before the war. 

One evening, sitting with the char- 
coal-burner at his post, the wayfarer, 
himself on duty of another kind, had 
an experience perhaps not less wonder- 
ful than that claimed by the old forest- 
lover himself. It was a lovely April 
evening, quiet and still, broken only 
by sounds from the far-off camp in the 
forest. The ferryman at the great 
pond which breaks the road where the 
long sea marsh creeps up into the plain 
had prophesied at midday that there 
would be a sea-fog that night, and the 
charcoal-burner had agreed. “But 
however can you tell?’’ said the way- 
farer. ‘‘Why, it must be,” said the 
ferryman, ‘‘with this great April sun 
and this here water. In reason it 
stands that there will be a fog, a low 
fog, perhaps seven feet high, moving 
inland to break herself on the forest 
trees.” And it was so. The heavens 
were clear and full of wonderful stars of 
almost supernatural brightness; but the 
sun set in a bank of mist, and presently 
the mist rolled in from the sea and 
steamed up from the marsh lands, and 
coming in with quiet purpose presently 
lay in surging wreaths along the road. 
Slowly the twilight faded and the 
growing moon, with a twilight of her 
own, shone on the swirling mist. 
Presently a sound broke the quiet 
night; the far-off sound of many 
hooves hammering out a sort of 
melody in the forest aisles. The 
watchers were seated some thirty yards 
back from the road, and from that 
place of vantage they heard and partly 
saw one of the strangest of events—the 
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passing of an army. The advance 
guard of cavalry that they had heard 
came nearer and nearer with an almost 
rattling sound like the pouring out of 
stones down a steep rocky place, and 
suddenly it was passing. Glimpses of 
heads of men and heads of horses shone 
through the mist, and in a few moments 
it was gone, and then followed the 
heavy roll of artillery wagons, swiftly, 
sullenly, pouring through the night. 
Every now and again there was a stop 
and a resumption of movement. The 
breathing of horses, the cracking of 

whips, the muffled voices of drivers, be- 
" came part of the scene. The place was 
alive with men and horses and all the 
weapons of war; and little though there 
was to see, yet the mind’s eye grasped 
it all, this march of an army to the sea 
and the things beyond the sea. And 
at last the wagons had all gone by, and 
then came the regular sound of marching 
men; thousands seemed to pass, and 
through the mist the heart felt in the 
regular pulsation of the march, the 
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splendor of the manhood of England. 
The ships were waiting in the harbor 
for this army; the old, old scene was 
re-enacted indeed. England was giv- 
ing up her life and her manhood once 
more, and never with more nobility 
than now. The men were passing out 
of the dear island set like a jewel in the 
sea, and the perfect music of their 
marching came up out of the mist with 
a message of splendid hope. And yet 
the mystery of it all! It was the 
Commonplace that had moulded these 
men, the years of peace that had, despite 
all criticism, formed the character of 
the nation; and now, in a sudden, they 
are deep-set in the mystery of things, 
outward bound on the Quest that cannot 
fail. 

‘‘My son is marching there,” ‘‘and 
mine,” “and mine.” And the army, 
chanting on its way, passed out of the 
silver mist, and the echoes of its pass- 
ing became part of the record of the 
Never-Ending Road. 

J. E. G. de M. 





“NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH” AFTER THE WAR. 


It is curious to watch extravagant 
hopes hovering over a world which is 
one vast Kriegschauplatz, or theatre 
of war. Pathetic too, I suppose, but 
also perilous because fraught with dis- 
enchantment. And that is a bleak 
and empty state. This war is to kill 
wars, it seems. Its reverberate roar 
will silence sabre-rattling for a century 
at least. It is not alone thinkers who 
tell us this, but also soldiers whose 
gorge rises at the lice and the filth of 
long-range murder in muddy pits. 

‘Seems so futile,” mused my gunner- 
friend. ‘‘So insensate and foul, like a 
child’s game played in hell. Those 
who glorify war or palliate it have never 
crawled over no-man’s-land with shat- 
tered nerves and outraged eyes that 


rest on pals torn to fragments. Putrid, 
purple, inconceivable sights. No won- 
der General Seely gave the House of 
Commons a hint about them. Believe 
me, no good thing can come from 
those reeking gutters between the 
North Sea and the Alps. Only hate 
breeds there, and horrors to craze the 
coolest brain. 

“Ask Scott-Haldane who saw the 
gassed Canadians frothing and rattling 
deathward in their beds. Ask the 
engineer whose finger-touch sends up a 
mine. Ask the bomber, or the bayo- 
neter wiping his blade after a ‘‘hay- 
making”’ advance. Ask the bludgeon- 
boy, or the burly knifer to whom the 
narrow blood-tub is an evil dream to 
be forgotten among the primrose- 
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.tufts of the trench garden that go home 
as souvenirs. War is detestable, as 
Wellington said. For my own part, I 
confess—shameless as Sherman—that 
I’m sick and tired of it. . Yet I’m 
in it jusqu’au bout. It’s a hang- 
man’s job, but some one must 
avenge humanity and vindicate the 
law.” 

It is remarkable that only non- 
combatants look for social wonders 
from the event of war. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury foresees a new 
England of irrevocable, abiding change. 
“‘The cleaner life, the sterner code,’’ 
will be ours in future, as the guerdon of 
this unspeakable time. New gifts of 
energy will be ours too; of perseverance 
and public spirit, of resolute self-denial 
and deliberate thrift; of absolute and 
sustained self-surrender in a great and 
sacred task. And with Dr. Davidson 
as exemplar lesser lights hold forth in 
the same strain. 

‘“‘This war may redeem the world,” 
is the Bishop of London’s hope. ‘‘It 
may lift us out of contented mediocrity 
and materialism. It may give a taste 
for public duty which will never die.’ 
Luxury, we are told, will fall off like 
last year’s garment. Employer and 
employed will hymn each other’s praise, 
and caste distinctions will be blotted 
out, as the strongest parapets go down 
before the massed guns. Our demo- 
cratic Army will return to a chastened 
England, where sloth is unknown and 
snobbery is dead—even in Suburbia, 
where in the wintry snap my lady 
hauled home her groceries on a sled 
with her valuable Pekingese on top as 
a living symbol of the revolution. 

Of course Mayfair might give up 
margarine. Typists might come back 
from the land, where the gaping farmer 
saw them hoeing turnips in patent shoes 
and open-work stockings. But ‘‘the 
new fellowship’’ on which the Primate 
dwelt could never pass away. In 
Miltonic periods Mr. Lloyd George 
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hailed the forgotten peaks of honor now 
looming white, with the ‘‘great pin- 
nacle of sacrifice pointing like a rugged 
finger to Heaven.”’ 

It is magnificent, but goes against 
the grain of human nature. With 
Beaumarchais’ hero, ‘‘Je me presse de 
rire de tout . . de peur d’étre obligé 
d’en pleurer!” This heroic impulses, 
these wistful flights of fine minds 
arise—like Paul Sabatier’s peace ideals 
—from the nightmare of terror and 
glory which the Germans name Kriegs- 
gefahrzustand, or a condition of war- 
danger. 

How shall one weigh this clash, which 
old Von der Goltz rightly foresaw as 
the death-grapple of peoples? Men 
who measure words have no reserve in 
describing it. To Mr. Asquith himself 
this war of wars is ‘‘the stress and 
tumult of a tempest which is shaking 
the earth.”” The Pope made searching 
appeal to all the women whose tender 
and gentle souls feel the extent and 
calamity of this terrific war. ‘‘It 
is not possible for us,’’ came from the 
Keeper of the Keys like an anthem, 
‘to refrain from raising our voice against 
the suicide of civilized Europe.”’ 

Which reminds me there were great 
expectations of the Holy See. ‘From 
Belgium and from France,” mourns 
that artist in prose, M. Loisy, ‘‘de- 
vout Catholics turned in anguish to the 
Throne of Peter. And to their con- 
fusion they found his throne empty!” 
Alas! Benedict XV has a ‘‘hyphenate’”’ 
problem of hisown. There are Belgian 
Catholics and Bavarian Catholics. Cath- 
olics of East Prussia appeal for paternal 
sympathy over Russian havoc. The 
faithful in Rheims call from the ruined 
nave of their ‘‘secular jewel,’’ where 
ages ago Clovis became heir to Latin 
civilization. Roofs are fallen, they 
wail, and altars are burned. Rose 
windows no longer blaze. Virgins and 
kings, and prayers in stone lie broken 
on the rubbish-heaps. Only Jeanne 
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d’Are is left erect and proud on her 
Place as the quenchless spirit of France. 

What can the Pope do as he moves 
amid his clashing Curia? No wonder 
Dom Gasquet found the Pontiff ‘‘deep- 
ly depressed’’! His Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Gasparri, wires a protest to 
Berlin over the Cathedral of Rheims. 
Vienna is more delicate ground, but 
Austrian air raids upon Venice are 
deplored in a letter to the Patriarch 
which condemns ‘‘these useless acts of 
barbarism.’’ There is war in the 
Vatican itself. Cardinal Gasquet at- 
tacks the morality of Germany’s on- 
slaught, based as it is on the cynical 
‘‘necessitas non habet legem.”’ 

The writings of the great Benedic- 
tine are in turn countered by The 
German War and Catholicism. The 
collection of State papers points out 
that: ‘‘The promise to make reparation 
[to Belgium] was dissolved by the way 
the people behaved.” Von Bettinger, 
the Bavarian Primate, supports this 
view before the Papal throne, whilst 
in the background Cardinals Mercier 
(of Malines)and Hartmann (of Cologne) 
glower at each other with apostolic 
indignation. ‘‘What communion hath 
light with darkness? Or what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?’ 

It is this clash of conviction which 
numbs the ethics of Christ. ‘‘The 
religion which is most alive,” as M. 
Loisy well says, ‘‘is not the Christian 
faith at all, but devotion to one’s 
country.”’ This is weirdly seen in 
Ratisbon, where dealers do a roaring 
trade in rosaries with cartridges and 
shells for beads, and an Iron Cross for 
the concluding Gloria! 

Much was expected of our common 
faith, but the self-confessed failure of 
the Churches is here outside my scope. 
“Does this fearful whirlpool mean the 
bankruptcy of Christianity,” asks the 
Primate from his pulpit in Canterbury 
Cathedral, ‘‘and the falsifying of every 
message of good cheer? The answer— 
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yes, let us be honest—is not quite 
easy.”’ Religious journals answer him 
with many tongues. The Bishop of 
Carlisle charges the Church with hav- 
ing been ‘‘too busy with ecclesiastical 
frivolities and futilities to preach cease- 
lessly and fearlessly the ethics and 
ideals of the Gospel.”” At the National 
Assembly of Free Church Councils in 
Manchester, Dr. Campbell Morgan 
feared ‘‘that the aloofness - within 
their borders, which came of a blurred 
vision, had prevented the fulfilment of 
the vocation to which the Church was 
called.’ 

Other official voices ask for more 
unity, more tolerance, more vigorous 
witness at home and abroad. It is 
clear that Christian teachers are troub- 
led, sensing Browning’s question upon 
all men’s lips, ‘‘ And is this little all that 
was to be?” ‘Christianity cannot 
prevent war,’’ the Bishop of Birming- 
ham replies, ‘‘until all nations accept 
Christ’s scheme of life.’”” Meanwhile, 
as M. Loisy reminds us, the professedly 
Christian nations are exterminating 
each other without mercy. 

“‘And prayer” (the Berlin Vor- 
warts grieves to say) ‘‘is at cross-pur- 
poses, until God Himself must be as dis- 
traught as His Regent in Rome to whom 
three hundred millions of souls look for 
spiritual guidance.” ‘‘Gone today,’ 
mourns the eloquent Socialist organ, 
“‘are the pious illusions that child- 
ish belief lent to the power of re- 
ligion. Gone is the vain idea that man 
would become milder*and more civilized 
as the race progressed. Never has war 
been waged with such fiendish devices. 
Never has blood-madness made such 
ghouls as now destroy each other in 
the darkness of night, in secret lairs of 
the sea, and clean spaces of air.” 

We are clearly a long way from the 
realization of Mazzini’s dream—that 
‘association of the peoples’? which 
was to work wonders for the European 
democracy. ‘‘Shame on you!” cries 
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the character in Lucan. ‘You . turn 
your arms against each other when you 
might be sacking Babylon!’’ Well, 
to the Generalstabler in Berlin London 


is the Babylonian goal. And Britain’s 


insular security is a thing of the past. 
We must aim at supremacy in the air— 
a fact that dashes many pacifist hopes, 
otherwise well enough founded. 

Six thousand mechanics are busy in 
the hangars at Lake Konstanz alone, 
turning out Zeppelins of ever-increasing 
devilry and range. ‘The struggle for 
supremacy in the air,’’ Lord Montagu 
told the Liberal War Committee, ‘‘is 
only just beginning, and will not cease 
when peace comes.” It is a cheap form 
of warfare, this shrewd and temperate 
expert finds. Vastly cheaper than 
great navies and armies, and certainly 
likely to allure beaten and humiliated 
nations whose courage and pride still 
smoulder with revenge. 

‘‘World-peace is a fantasy,’’ the 
Marquis Okuma declared to a Peace 
Congress of American origin. The 
veteran Premier recited the A B C of 
human nature, till the pacifists melted 
away in dismay. Public or private 
peace there could never be so long as 


’ nations or persons existed who exalted 


themselves with tyrant pretensions, and 
were ready—more than ready—to re- 
sort to physical force. 

All life, all recorded history endorses 
that grim old Japanese. The aboli- 
tion of ‘‘secret deplomacy,” from 
which great things are hoped, will 
never prevent war. Even Sidney Webb 
was cured of his ‘‘democratic control”’ 
ideal, and that in Washington where 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee gaily told the truth. ‘‘ Yes, 
Congress has power to declare war, 
but only when the President has got 
us into a hole with the sides soaped!’’ 

So in all spheres adventurous spirits 
should check hopes of rainbow scope, 
now fretting at the general wreck. This 
storm will pass, revealing the same sea 





and the same perils, only with new 
shapes to be faced with the mens 
sequa of Horace which is our peculiar 
British pride. 

It will be the same world, after all, 
to which self-indulgence comes natural 
as breathing. What a pity is all this 
peering into the crucible for Goleondas 
of spiritual profit! The war, you are 
told, has scotched if not killed every 
national weakness of ours, from the 
consular service to the week-end habit 
of mind. It is to be a new England 
with a new dyeing industry, and Uni- 
versities with Chairs of the Russian 
language, and in Oxford a Fellowship of 
Aerial Research. 

The don of dons is now John Oliver 
Arnold, the big, bearded Professor of 
Metallurgy and Chemistry at Shef- 
field who knows all about the thirty- 
five elements of steel. Our Royal 
Society wizards are to enlist science to 
kill German trade, much as in war-time 
they made deadly agents of familiar 
products like alcohol and cotton, car- 
bolic acid and glycerine. 

‘“Never again’”’ is the nation’s motto 
—necessary enough in view of past 
betrayal, if also depressing to men of 
poetry and peace, who pursue chimeras 
of possible perfection in religion and 
politics and social reform, from Bel- 
gravia to Bethnal Green. Between 
these two we have the Cyrenaic school 
to whom pleasure is the only goal. 
Sensuous pagans with no _ illusions; 
sans-patries like the revue actress who 
turns away from War-Saving pam- 
phlets with a bored shrug. ‘Don’t 
talk to me about economy—I’ve just 
bought an ermine coat.” Here is a 
very human voice, a drift of enormous 
power, seen elsewhere in the new pianos 
of Woolwich, and the diamond rings of 
the skilled artisan’s wife in roaring war- 
time prosperity. , 

Prophecy is proverbially dangerous. 
Like Lord Rosebery I have laid aside 
“the unveiling business.””’ But what 
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can be safer than to predict the sub- 

sidence of social abnormalities like the 

girl-farmer, and the war-mama, who 

thinks she serves the State by neg- 
The Outlook. 
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lecting her home, drawn to other 
spheres by the same line of change and 
excitement which drives curates into 
khaki as chaplains of the battlefield? 
Ignatius Phayre. 





' SUITABLE FAULTS. 


Charming people are lucky people. 
They are not more virtuous than others, 
but they always seem to have suitable 
faults. Weare using the word ‘‘charm- 
ing,’’ of course, in the colloquial sense. 
A charming man or woman does not 
nowadays mean necessarily what Ameri- 
cans call a ‘‘spellbinder.’’ Spellbinding 
is a gift of the gods, and they are very 
chary with it. But a vast number of 
people are charming in the slighter 
sense of the word—which usually only 
means what Miss Austen meant by 
‘‘agreeable.”” A man’s agreeableness 
depends almost more upon his faults 
(we are speaking of small faults) than 
his virtues—not that defects of charac- 
ter are in themselves attractive, only 
they are in greater or less quantity in- 
evitable, and a man’s faults, like his 
coat, may sit ill or well upon him. For 
instance, the same faults do not become 
high and low, old and young, rich and 
poor, and many faults which do not 
make a man’s character repellent would 
alienate every friend from a woman. 

Almost everything may be forgiven 
to young people if only they are young 
enough. As we get older the sphere 
in which we may be faulty with im- 
punity narrows, but even so there re- 
main a few faults which suit the old 
only. For .example, a young man 
should never be sententious. A tend- 
ency to intellectual posing, with all 
the artificiality which it entails, does 
not become a boy. An old man, on 
the contrary, may be something of a 
prig and remain an agreeable man. 
We are sorry when Polonius is killed; 
we should like Shakespeare to have 


gone on making him talk to us. Had 
he been young we should have felt 
ready to kill him with our own hands, 
and so rid the stage of him before his 
faults matured. On the other hand, 
the contentious spirit which is natural 
and not unforgivable in a youth is 
detestable in old age. An old mar 
who seeks occasion to browbeat and 
contradict is a bore from whom the 
most charitable have a right to flee. 
An old: man who philanders, however 
harmlessly, is an old fool; but boys 
make light-hearted love without of- 
fense. In the same way, a hot temper 
may be forgiven to a girl, or even, if 
she be merry withal, a sharp tongue. 
We may call pretty Jessica a little shrew 
and not love her the less, but if we de- 
tect anything like shrewishness in her 
mother or her aunt we shall avoid 
her for a spiteful cat. Inconsequence, 
again, has amused many a young man, 
and seemed to him ingenuous and pret- 
ty. He does not know what a torment 
it can be to live under the same roof 
with an inconsequent woman when the 
glamour of youth is gone. 

There is a form of laziness that may 
mean ruin to a young man which is by 
no means unbecoming in an old one. 
We do not, of course, mean mere 
physical inertia, which must come 
upon most of us when our hair turns 
white. We mean a peculiar form of 
stagnant content, the sort of peace of 
mind with which no one has any busi- 
ness before his natural force abates. 
It is never a virtue, this kind of refined 
self-satisfaction, but it is a fault which 
sits well upon age. It. often accom- 
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panies exceptional powars of humorous 
reflection, and is allied to the tempera- 
ment which makes both saints and 
loafers. Indeed, in uniting these two 
apparently far apart dispositions it 
calls forth sympathy from widely 
opposite natures. An old man with 
many. young friends is sure to have 
something of the defect we are trying 
to indicate. 

A great many faults are only suitable 
to poor people, while others become 
only the rich. For instance, a poor 
man may boast to his heart’s content 
and may remain an agreeable and 
charming man. ‘Dear So-and-so is 
inordinately proud of that funny little 
house,” we say, or ‘‘of that patch of 
garden,” or ‘“‘that queer little col- 
lection” of books or coins or china. 
“He thinks more of those sticks of 
furniture and ugly prints he has in- 
herited than most men do of a fortune,”’ 
we say—and we should regard the man 
as a curmudgeon who would prove to 
him that his engravings were worthless 
and that he had not got a Morland. 
‘*Let him boast! We like to hear him. 
He is a man that would do a good 
turn to anyone,’’ we say with affection. 
His little fault sits very well on him. 
But let a rich man boast, and every 
‘‘charming”’ person of his acquaintance 
will be ashamed of liking him. ‘‘Isn’t 
it a bore to hear him running on about 
his beastly chairs and prints and 
that great ugly hall he’s built? I do 
not go there much, but one must be 
civil. I do wish he’d drop the subject 
of his speculations, confound him! I 
don’t care what he wins and loses,’ 
ete., etc. The fault does not suit him. 
A rich man, however, may be a little 
interfering, or even a little inquisitive, 
without spoiling the contour of his 
character. Power, among other good 
things, is an excuse. A rich man’s 
tendency to be officious is supposed to 
spring from benevolence. A poor man 
should be content to have his part 
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with the angels where they fear to tread. 
A reserve will become him which in a 
rich man would pass for pride. 

Can faults be altered to suit the 
character and circumstances of a given 
individual? We believe that they can, 
and are sure that a great deal of spiritual 
tailoring goes on in the minds of those 
who are determined that their faults 
shall become them. If we look round 
among our friends, can we not find 
two men or two women with the same 
faults, one of whom may be rendered 
quite unlovable by defects which do not 
seriously detract from the moral beauty 
of the other? Take two men, both of 
whom we are obliged to admit are 
snobs. Snobbishness suits one of them. 
A strong predilection for the society of 
his social superiors becomes him. He is 
something of a courtier, and that 
smooths his relations with all and sun- 
dry. He is accustomed to give place 
to masterful men ‘in conversation, and 
that makes him: pleasant. He is ac- 
customed to be always on his good be- 
havior, always ready to expend social 
energy, always on guard, so to speak, 
and never pushing towards the first 
place. Deference to his company has 
become habitual with him. We regard 
him as a man of fine manners and gentle 
temper, and if we laugh at a little undue 
suppleness in the presence of the 
great, we wish that the faults of men 
of more sensitive dignity became them . 
half so well. Perhaps we know another 
man with the same failing, and literally 
detest him for a bumptious toady. He 
is a man who cannot carry his faults 
any more than men of weak head can 
carry their liquor, and it is unfortunate 
for him that the bad fairies should have 
endowed him at his christening with a 
defect which must make him ridiculous. 
Is he at all responsible for his own fate? 
Setting aside moral questions, could he, 
while still under the dominion of his 
defect, have forced it to become: him? 
It is very difficult tosay. But we think 
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that the people whose faults obviously 
suit them are generally people of strong 
will. Or, to take another case in point, 
perhaps we know two unjust women, 
both incapable of holding a balance 
even, both suffering from that form of 
moral astigmatism which is a congenital 
defect and for which it is idle tosuggest 
a cure. In one case the fault may be 
becoming, in the other repulsive. The 
first knows her weakness and cultivates 
the corrective of mercy, sometimes to 
the point of sentimentality. The other 
has never troubled to find out her in- 
capacity or to take its existence on 
The Spectator. 
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trust frbm others. Her fault renders 
her repellent. The one woman is 
known as a good friend, the other as a 
bad enemy. 

Cynics are accustomed to say that 
more women are unjust than men. 
This may be true, but they ‘“‘carry”’ 
their defect better. It does not ruin 
their characters, or sometimes it does 
not. For an unjust man there is no 
hope—‘‘Let him be unjust still’’! 
His fault can never be altered to suit 
him, because he can never be made 
aware of it. 





THE IRISH CATASTROPHE. 


Mr. Birrell’s resignation and the 
manner in which he announced it to the 
House of Commons on Wednesday 
disarms his critics, but it cannot alter 
the truth. For many years Mr. Bir- 
rell has held a high and responsible 
office without in the least appreciating 
all that was due to it. His misreading 
of the position in Ireland during these 
last months is not one of those tragic 
blunders which fall suddenly upon men 
from nowhere and inspire the observer 
with an unreserved sympathy. It was, 
on the contrary, the logical conclusion 
of years of absentee administration, of 
well-known reluctance to study his work 
upon the spot. Mr. Birrell had not 
the temperament for a serious political 
career. No one can seriously regret 
that he has himself reached this con- 
clusion. The things he has seen in 
Ireland in these last few days have at 
last brought him face to face with reality 
and he has had the grace publicly to 
confess and express his emotion—an 
emotion that becomes him more than 
his most successful stroke of skilful 
levity has ever done. 

When Mr. Asquith announced what 
steps were being taken to deal with the 


conspiracy in Ireland he promised an 
-immediate investigation into its origin. 
This can hardly be taken to mean that 
Mr. Asquith proposes to go into the 
ancient history of Sinn Fein. The 
origin and purpose of Sinn Fein is quite 
well known to Parliament and to the 
public. Sinn Fein is an avowedly dis- 
loyal organization, whose open purpose 
has always been to sever the connection 
between Ireland and Great Britain. 
It is an organization which has in- 
scribed upon its charter of incorporation 
a motto whose plain English is ren- 
dered in the simple phrase: All For Us, 
and to this motto, whether it be in the 
looting of Dublin shops, or the shoot- 
ing of British soldiers and police, Sinn 
Fein has been singularly faithful. We 
require no committees of investigation 
to trace for us how Sinn Fein has spread 
and prospered, armed itself and re- 
hearsed its part in the Great War. 
These things have been well known in 
Ireland for months past. We desire 
no investigation into Sinn Fein. We do 
desire, on the other hand, a very 
searching examination into the conduct 
of the Dublin Executive. Mr. Birrell 
has made his resignation and his apol- 
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ogy. But the matter does not ehd there. 
A thorough reform is needed of the 
methods whereby Ireland has, under 
Mr. Birrell, been administered. 

Many people who have corresponded 
with friends in Ireland during the 
last six months have received sundry 
warnings of what was about to occur. 
But most people in England have quite 
naturally tended to discount these 
intimations, not from any idea that Sinn 
Fein wanted the will to conspire or the 
organization to make things difficult 
for the authorities, but from the 
knowledge that Mr. Birrell, who was 
responsible for keeping the Govern- 
ment informed as to Irish affairs, was so 
obviously at his ease in London. It 
was Mr. Burrill’s business to know 
better than any of us what precisely 
was the state of affairs in Ireland; 


and we assumed that his absence from” 


Dublin and notorious complacency as 
to the position there rested on a rather 
wider and better information than was 
at the disposal of private correspondents. 
One was naturally inclined to assume 
that one’s friends were exaggerating, 
and that the authorities in Dublin 
either knew that the proceedings of 
which one so frequently heard were the 
result of a superficial excitement, or, 
if these proceedings were serious, that 
they were being closely and secretly 
watched on behalf of the Government. 
The event has shown that neither of 
these suppositions was correct. The 
Irish Executive in Dublin was taken by 
surprise. The Government in London 
was thunderstruck. It seemed there 
was nothing in the least strategic or 
methodical about Mr. Birrell’s daw- 
dling enjoyment of the spring weather 
in Chelsea. ‘The Chief Secretary had 
misread, or rather he had not troubled 
to read at all, the position in Dublin. 
There could be nothing worse than 
the bearing of the Chief Secretary when 
the real seriousness of the position in 
Ireland first became known in the 
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House of Commons. His absence from 
Ireland at such a time—he might at 
least have returned to Dublin on re- 
ceiving the news of Casement’s abortive 
effort to land in Ireland—was bad 
enough in itself. Mr. Birrell made 
matters worse by making light of the 
whole affair and insolently asserting 
that it was not necessary for a Chief 
Secretary to be ‘‘pinioned”’ in Ire- 
land. He atoned generously for this 
phrase in the House of Commons after 
he had seen with his eyes the terrible 
consequences of his mistaken estimate; 
but we cannot at this time afford to 
have rebellions in Ireland, to have our 
soldiers killed and our attention dis- 
tracted from the war, in order that a 
Cabinet Minister may realize that 
politics can sometimes be too serious 
for smart phrases and retorts. 

It is essential that we should have 
Mr. Asquith’s promised investigation 
at once. The conspiracy has been 
rapidly got under owing to the swift 
and able measures of General Maxwell. 
But Ireland clearly must have now 
what she should have had from the 
start of the war—the firm, wary, and 
tactful hand of an Irish Secretary who 
has the necessary qualities, will attend 
to his work in Ireland, and hold his 
position as a position of trust. The 
weakest Administration that has ever 
held office in Ireland must be searched 
through and through, incompetence 
severely dealt with, and the defaulters 
combed out of their positions. Ireland 
ean no longer be administered under 
an absentee. The British Government 
owes it to the loyal people of Ireland 
who have supported it through a week 
of grave anxiety to see that no such 
neglect is allowed to repeat itself. It 
will hardly attempt to belittle the re- 
sults of these grave events in Ireland. 
It is too painfully conscious of having 
taken a hard knock in this matter of the 
Sinn Fein conspiracy; and it knows that 
the problem is by no means at an end 
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because the soldiers have gone back 
into barracks. The loyal behavior of 
all the Irish parties; the demonstration 
made once for all to Germany and 


neutrals alike that anything in the. 


nature of an ‘‘Irish rebellion’”’ is out 
of the question; the definite proof now 
given to our own more hesitant and 
difficult politicians that firm measures 
are henceforth best in dealing with 
overt acts of disloyalty to the Empire 
in time of war—these things have been 
purchased at a quite unnecessary price. 
Perhaps it was essential that Sinn 
Fein should come out into the open by 
some public act of armed defiance 
before it could be adequately dealt 
with. But no one supposes that for 
this purpose it was necessary virtually 
to give Dublin up into their hands for 
several days, or that we need have lost 


a single life in their suppression, if the 
The Saturday Review. 
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Executive in Dublin had kept a narrow 
watch upon their proceedings, and if 
Mr. Birrell had kept his Government 
informed of ‘their progress from day to 
day. 

But Mr. Birrell was in London and 
the Executive in Dublin were expecting 
nothing at all to happen. Everything 
was misread and miscalculated. As.a 
consequence of this we have had an 
armed rising in the British islands in 
the middle of a life-and-death struggle 
with a foreign Power. We have lost 
prestige, and given to our enemies an 
opportunity for damaging miscon- 
structions. Moreover, Ireland herself 
is stained with an event which, however 
illogically, will color the general attitude 
to her national problems. Mr. Birrell’s 
apology cannot obscure these truths, 
or blot out his painful record. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Light that Lies,” by George 
Barr McCutcheon, is one of the clever- 
est, most amusing stories of the year. 
Mr. Sampson, irreproachable from every 
standpoint of birth, breeding, educa- 
tion, and achievement in his profession, 
is drawn for jury duty at a trial of an 
old man for alleged misappropriation of 
funds. The old man’s granddaughter 
appears by his side throughout the 
trial and exerts a devastating influence 
over the entire court. Sampson’s feel- 
ings when he is obliged to vote for the 
conviction of the old’ man against the 
sentimental sympathy which he has for 


the girl; his success in making the rest. 


of the jury govern their voting by reason 
instead of emotion; and his subsequent 
search for the fair charmer make vastly 


entertaining reading. But the climax. 


of the book is even more delightful, as 
satisfactory and surprising a climax as 
there could possibly be. Even to hint. 


at it would spoil the fine flavor of pleas- 
ure which awaits everyone who opens 
the book. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Daisy Rhodes Campbell has written. 
the third volume in her series which has_ 
Virginia Hammond, the “‘fiddling girl’’ 
for its heroine. This latest volume is. 
named ‘‘The Violin Lady” and has 
to do with Virginia’s career as a pupil 
in Paris under the great violinist, 
Camondreau; her success as a concert 
player; and the happy culmination of. 
her love affair with her old playmate, 
Alan Kingsbury. The account of her 
life as a student in Paris with her friend, 
Elizabeth Jordan, will be entertaining, 
to those young readers: who have fol- 
lowed the girls through their previous 
adventures. Virginia is altogether suc- 
cessful, in fact the unruffled progress of 
her career is a flaw in the book, for no’ 
really great artist ever “‘arrived’”’ 80 
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tranquilly, without an occasional set- 
back. But after all, it is pleasant to 
read of suceess and of young, happy 
people, and as one of a series the book 
may be judged from a different stand- 
point than if it were only a single vol- 
ume. The Page Company. 


“‘God’s Remnants”’ is the title of a 
collection of short stories by Samuel 
Gordon. With the sure touch of one 
who actually knows whereof he writes, 
and with a style resembling that of the 
best Russian writers of the short story, 
Mr. Gordon depicts the Jewish race in 
different vicissitudes, in different parts 
of the world. The stories are full of 
the faith of the Jewish people, their 
dearest traditions, the soul of the race 
which has kept them an individual 
nation throughout the centuries in their 
wanderings over the world. They are 
true not only to the Jewish race, how- 
ever, but to the human heart as well. 
There is a pleasing variety to the dif- 
ferent tales; we read of the love of 
children for their parents, of the love 
of husband and wife, of friend for friend, 
there are heroic deeds and unspeakable 
hardships suffered and acts which would 
seem insignificant if shown in any other 
light than that thrown upon them 
by the author’s art, but which he shows 
us in their reality. There is a place 
in the world for such a book as this, for 
it interprets a race which has never 
had too many interpreters and it 
should do much to broaden the reader’s 
sympathy as well as delight him by its 
finished artistry. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


With ‘‘Just David’’ Eleanor Porter 
has done more than to write simply 
another pleasing child story. She has 
proved that she can depart from the 
“Pollyanna” type, delightful as it was, 
and create another kind of a child. 
Too many authors, who have made a 
success with an individual character, 
continue in that line until the vein of 
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originality and spontaneity is ex- 
hausted, but Mrs. Porter, in David, 
has given us a child just as lovable as 
“Pollyanna” but wonderful in an 
entirely different way. David, a boy 
of ten, was left by the death of his 
father in a village community where 
his esthetic up-bringing and unusual 
ideas seemed nothing but extremely 
queer. But his truly golden heart 
won for David everyone’s affection 
before his stay with them was over. 
David was far more than a “wonder 
child,”’an infant prodigy of a musician; 
he possessed the great qualities of 
character which bring out the great- 
ness in other souls. Hardly less note- 
worthy than the story are the beautiful 
line drawings with which Helen Mason 
Grose has illustrated the book. They 
are really exceptional and catch the 
spirit of the characters and the story 
as illustrations seldom do. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Walter Reeve Ramsey’s manual 
on “Infancy and Childhood” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) is a wise and compre- 
hensive guide to the care .of infants 
and children which young mothers 
will find especially useful. It is simple 
and practical in its directions and 
covers all details of diet, clothing, ex- 
ercise, and proper care in health and 
in sickness. The author is Assistant 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the 
University of Minnesota and Medical 
Director of the St. Paul Baby Welfare 
Association, and this book represents 
the fruit of wide and specialized ex- 
perience. It is thoroughly up-to-date, 
but it is free from fads. There are 
numerous illustrations. 


The Mohammedan, especially the 
Arab, is not so well known to the 
American youth of today as to his 
grandsire, and it is better that he should 
have the last century misinformation 
filtered through Spanish sources than 
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no knowledge ai all, but far preferable 
that he should read such a book as 
Harry W. French’s “The Lance of. 
Kenana.” There he will find the 
Arab ideals of religion and patriotism 
embodied in a youth of eighteen who 
can control the most obstinate camel 
and the worst-tempered dromedary, 
who is swift-footed, with trained eyes 
and hands and can endure even the 
reproach of cowardice if secure in self- 
approval. Alone and -on foot, he 
crosses the desert; alone he defies an 
army, saves his country and, dying, 
leaves his tribe an imperishable heritage 
of glory. He makes no useless sacrifice, 
but is as wise; as subtle and as persever- 
ing as any gray beard; in short, Kanana 
is a model for any boy’s emulation. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


No saner book on the war has ap- 
peared than “‘The Imperial Impulse,” 
by Samuel P. Orth. The author has 
been fitted for his subject by long 


study of conditions abroad and a wide 
experience of men and affairs at home. 
He attacks his theme from the point 
of view of a historical philosopher and 
attempts to read, behind the soldiers 
and the emperors, the real secret of the 


people. So well does he succeed in 
these six sketches of the various nations 
‘that one cannot read his chapter on 
Germany without accusing him of 
being a pro-German, or on France 
without feeling that, above all other 
people, he loves and reverences the 
French. But his picture of the English 
Opportunist shows him again as a pro- 
found admirer of the pluck and go of 
that island nation; while his heart 
aches for Belgium. Each study goes 
back to the root of things and sets the 
national character in the frame of its 
political and social history, showing 
how that character has been dif- 
ferentiating for the last thousand 
years in all these peoples; though he 
does feel that the Russian is still lost 
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in the back ages, a creature on the eve 
of making history with a rush, history 
for the other nations and itself. His 
last chapter on “Our First Duty” is 
the least original and resolves: itself 
into a clever plea for Pan-Americanism. 
The Century Co. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Coffin has written 
for her son an account of her girlhood, 
her brother and her parents, calling: it 
“A Girl’s Life in Germantown.” The 
author’s father was an artist, George 
B. Wood, and the volume gives pleasant 
glimpses of him and his work as well 
as a copy of one of his pictures. This 
painting is of the office of Mr. Childs 
the publisher and is so minutely done 
that to all appearances it is a photo- 
graph. There are no. nuances—not 
a subtlety of light or of the draughts- 
man’s soul. It is very remarkable in 
its way. Photographs of Mr. Wood's 
making enliven the book and are 
really extraordinary considering the 
state of development in that art at his 
day. The account of these childhood 
memories must have proved delightful 
writing. Sherman, French & Co. 


It is a pity that George Wharton 
James does not employ some one with 
a knowledge of English to go over his 
remarkable books carefully and elimi- 
nate the ugly slips in grammar; for they 
are not afew. Mr. James writes in a 
vigorous, straightforward, manly style, 
with subtleties and clever turns onevery 
page; but he allows all the common 
errors of conversation to enter con- 
stantly. Beyond that the author has a 
“strong message” as the pious slang 
phrases it. He lives in the sunshine, 
preaches the sunshine, sees the good of 
the world, and the sweetness and light 
in all the people of the world. Ridicule, 
misunderstanding of other men, the 
ugly sneer, are impossible to his clari- 
fied soul. He preaches the highest and 
best discoverable in all that philosophy 
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of the gladsome life, declared by Wil- 
liam James to be America’s best gift 
to the world. Mr. James’s two books, 
“Quit Your Worrying,” and “Living the 
Radiant Life,” are published by the 
Radiant. Life Press, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The first is the negative view, 
don’t worry, don’t be a coward, or 
jealous, or impatient, or indifferent, or— 
any fretful thing. The second volume 
states the manner in which its author 
radiates—joy, cheerfulness, courage, 
content, sincerity, service, humor. It 
ends with a tender chapter on The 
Radiance of Death. The two are 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour. 


Being a naval officer, and having 
served long at the Annapolis Academy, 
the author of ‘‘Midshipman Stanford”’ 
writes with authority of life-at that 
institution, the Junior of West Point, 
but still the possessor of an ample 
volume of tradition, and of many 
quaint customs. The hero begins his 
career on an ocean passenger steam- 
ship and being an uncommonly good 
swimmer is able to save a young girl’s 


life when a great wave sweeps both of 


them from the deck. Her father, a 
Senator, obtains his appointment at 
Annapolis, and, being much impressed 
by the oath of allegiance, the youngster 
imposes a very lofty standard of con- 
duct upon himself, and adheres to it, to 
the wrath of many of his comrades. 
His austerity is tempered by an active 
sense of humor, and he is able literally 
to stand a disturber of the peace upon 
his head to the general joy. Boys 
who love sea stories will discover that 
‘‘Midshipman Stanford” exactly suits 
them and parents desirous of knowing 
the inner life of the Academy will 
find it worth tons of official reports. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The new verse has been summed up 

more than once by the series of books 

of poems published by Houghton Mif- 

flin Co. In “Idols” by Walter Con- 

rad Arensberg has been found one of 

the most radical of the Imagists— 

unless he has discovered some newer 

name by which to express the weird 

beauty of his eccentric poetry. Indeed 

he gives the definition of this movement, 

in his opening page: 

**Loosen the web, Arachne, and we will 
waltz. 

Loosen, Arachne, 

The spider-web that ensnared 

The feet in such astruggling bergamask.”’ 


Even those readers who do not admit 
that all the singers gone before did have 
feet snared in a stupid clown-dance, that 
Shakespeare, Dante, Wordsworth (him- 
self a revolutionist in youth) have all 
struggled—and failed, have all needed 
enlightenment from the frenzy of the 
Twentieth Century, Walt Whitman 
and Edgar Lee Masters, must admit the 
charm, the quaintness, the subtle 
music that Arenberg has brought to the 
working out of his lines. He has also 
brought a savage hate of Germany: 


‘‘Can He who heard the plea for ignor- 
ance: 
Forgive them for they know not what 
they do! 
Stooping to the uplifted cross of France 
Forgive the Germans—they who know 
and knew.” 


Not much imagist about those four 
lines! Others in this short collection 
are fully as direct. At the end of the 
book are exquisite translations of Mal- 
larmé’s ‘“‘L’Apres-midi d’un Faun” 
and of the Francesca da Rimini canto of 
Dante’s Inferno. 








